BROWNSON’S 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Art. 1.—Conversations of Our Club, reported by a Mem- 
ber for the Ieview. 


Your reports, Mr. Editor, in your volume for 1854, 
of the Conversations of Uncle Jack with his Nephew, have 
emboldened me to send you some reports of the conversa- 
tions of Our Club, which, in my judgment, fully match those 
of the Old Fogie with the Young American. When Our 
Club was formed, where it meets, and what are its special 
purposes, are matters of no importance to the public ; but 
[ may tell you that it is not a political club, a revolution- 
ary club, a sporting club, a drinking club, or an eating 
club, but simply a talking club. All the members talk, 
and talk precisely as they please, on any or no subject just 
as it happens, with no other restriction than that each one 
shall receive the talk of the talker civilly, courteously, and 
good-humoredly. Every member is free to “ free his mind,” 
and any discourtesy towards any member by another is a 
legitimate c cause of expulsion from the club. 

Our Club consists of five members, all laymen except 
the president, Father John, who, by the way, was the 
founder of the club and is its president. Father John is a 
Jesuit, and a fine rotund specimen of the Monk. In 
what country he was born [ have never been able to ascer- 
tain, although I have my suspicions that his early life was 
spent in England, Ireland, America, or some other part of 
the world. He speaks English without an accent, like a 
native, but so he does German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. He is well versed in ancient and modern learn- 
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ing, is at home in any of the sciences, a respectable meta- 
physician, and a profound theologian. He has not only 
studied but thought, and compelled whatever he has read 
to pass through the alembic of his own mind. He has 
digested, assimilated, made his own whatever he has 
learned, and always speaks out from his own living heart 
and mind, With all his rare learning, original genius, and 
ability, he is as simple as a child, and within the reach of 
the humblest with whom he converses, avoiding with great 
care all show of learning, science, or genius. 

After Father John comes Monsieur de Bonneville, a 
native of France, and a Catholic after the good old French 
fashion, a legitimist, who loyally accepts the God and the 
Church of his king, but is prepared to swear by any or 
no religion as his king bids. After M. de Bonneville 
comes Mein Herr Dieffenbach, a man of learning, a dark 
and profound geuius, a Catholic indeed, but inclined to 
Mysticism, and to rely on the inner witness in preference 
to the external authority of the Church. Next in order 
comes Mister O’Flanagan, a genuine, warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive Hibernian, who takes life easy—is a Catholic 
and a patriot, full of faith, and of trust in God, carrying 
out literally the injunction of our Lord, “‘ Take no thought 
for the morrow.” In the last place comes William Wins- 
low, a descendant of the Pilgrims, a thorough-going 
Yankee, not long a convert, and still in the first fervor of 
his Catholic faith and zeal. He feels that he must main- 
tain not only the authority and sanctity of the Church, 
but the Catholicity, wisdom, and holiness of every thing 
that has been a custom among Catholics, or practised by 
Catholic nations. 

Here, in brief, is the personnel of Our Club; yet we all, 
owing to the harmonizing influence of Father John, who, 
as Father Hecker would say, is not only a ‘‘ many” but an 
* all-sided ” man, coalesce marvellously, and are warm and 
devoted friends,—all of us having wisdom, good-nature, 
and good breeding enough to bear with each other’s pecu- 
liarities, and to express freely each his own opinions without 
wounding the self-love of another. In Our Club we use 
great freedom, and allow ourselves a wide range of remark. 
We talk on all subjects that present themselves, and some- 
times our conversations become real discussions, and are 
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neither uninteresting nor unimportant. As I am allowed to 
be a good reporter, and am seldom absent from the meetings 
of the club, I have been authorized to furnish you with 
reports of such conversations as I judge the least unimpor- 
tant, and, as youare growing old, and getting a little prosy 
withal, to send them to you for publication in your pages, 
trusting that they will prove not only a relief to you, but 
a God-send to your readers, who must be growing tired of 
reading always the lucubrations of one and the same 
mind. Subjoined to this note you will find the reports 
of two conversations. If you find them acceptable, others 
will follow in due season. 
I have the honor to be, &c., 


A Member or Our Cuivs. 


CoNVERSATION I, 


“T am at a loss, Father John,” said Winslow, 
“to understand how it is that you, who in 1848 were a 
strenuous opponent of European Democracy, and severe 
against the democratic tendencies even of our own country, 
should now take a stand in favor of liberty against author- 
ity, and defend with all your might republican institu- 
tions and constitutional government against the friends of 
monarchy. Then you were conservative, almost ultra- 
conservative, and now you are well-nigh a radical, almost 
a revolutionist. Then you denounced revolutionism in 
the strongest terms, warred nobly against the Red Repub- 
licans and Socialists ; now you war only against those you 
then supported.” 

“T think,” replied Father John, “ that you misappre- 
hend me. We should always direct our attacks against 
the party that is the more immediately dangerous, which 
in 1848 was the revolutionary party. To-day the more 
immediate danger is despotism, which, if not resisted by 
the friends of religion, will soon provoke a new and more 
destructive revolutionism. In 1848 the tendency was to 
identify Catholicity with Democracy ; the tendency since 
the coup d’état of December, 1851, has been to identify 
it with Czsarism. As I opposed the former then, I 
oppose the latter now ; for each is an error, and if suffered 
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to prevail would be deeply prejudicial to the true interests 
of religion and society.” 

“Tam glad,” interposed De Bonneville, “ to find that 
France is still monarchical, and I prefer the Empire to the 
Republic. If Henri Cinque were on the throne instead of 
Napoleon, I should find no serious fault with the Imperial 
government or its general policy. My objection to Louis 
Napoleon is, that he is a usurper, and not the legitimate 
sovereign of France.” 

“ For my part,” added O’F lanagan, “ I care little about 
the question of legitimacy, and it is indifferent to me 
whether the sovereign of France is a Bonaparte or a Bour- 
bon, if he is only a good friend to the Church and old 
Ireland, and the enemy of England. I do not like the 
Anglo-French alliance, which enables England to continue 
her nefarious policy towards my native country.” 

“Forms of government,” remarked Dieffenbach, “ are 
indifferent in themselves, If the French Imperial system 
grows out of the spiritual life and deeper wants of the 
French, and is their true exponent, it is the best system 
for Frenchmen, and for that reason legitimate. The 
French are a light, frivolous people ; they live an outward 
life, and find their pleasure in outward show, pomp, and 
parade, and in my view are just fitted to their present 
government, as it is just fitte .d to them?’ 

“Your judgment of the French nation,” interposed 
Father John, who will never allow any sweeping charges 
against any nation, “is neither liberal nor just. That 

there is much frivolity in the French character is undenia- 
ble, and that they are to a great extent attracted by the 
showy, the external, and the theatrical, is no doubt 
true, and so in one form or another is every people ; but 
the French character has its graver elements, and deeper 
faith or more solid piety can be found nowhere than in 
France. But it seems to me the real question for us lies 
a little deeper, and should be taken up on a_ broader 
ground. National differences, national peculiarities, there 
are the world over, always have been, and always will be. 
Religion tolerates them, and addresses herself to that 
which is common to all men and nations. It is Catholic, 
not national, and varies not as you pass from nation to 
nation or from age to age. A great struggle is going on 
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in the bosom of the Catholic people of all nations, between 
the old order and the modern, and in this country between 
Americanism and Europeanism. This is not a struggle 
between one nationality and another, or between one form 
of political organization and another, but between one 
system of policy, and one order of civilization and another.” 

“YT am an American,” said Winslow, ‘ descended 
from the Pilgrims who founded the Old Colony, but in be- 
coming a Catholic I renounced my Americanism. Ameri- 
canism is Protestantism, and Protestantism is rebellion 
against God, involving, in its principle, the rejection of 
all authority, human and divine. There is no compatibil- 
ity between Democracy and ee Democracy 
asserts the sovereignty of the people, ¢ Jatholicity asserts 
the sovereignty of God ; Democracy asserts the right of 
_ people to elect and commission their own rulers, 

Catholicity asserts our duty to obey the prelates whom the 
Holy Ghost places over us. Under Democracy, the people 
have rights and no duties ; under Catholicity, they have 
duties and no rights. Hence, Democracy, wherever you 
find it, is opposed to Catholicity, and its friends are every- 
where the bitter enemies of the Church. All through 
Europe you find them warring against the Church as al- 
inost the only obstacle to the realization of their wishes. 
In this country, you see that Catholics as they come under 
the influence of our democratic order, cease to be humble, 
submissive Catholics, half lose their faith, imbibe the licen- 
tious spirit of the country, place their politics above their 
religion, and are more intent on obtaining a place in the 
customs than on obtaining for themselves a crown of life, 
eternal in the heavens.” 

‘The American spirit,” added O’Flanagan, “is a per- 
secuting spirit. It hung witches and Quakers, banished 
Bap tists, and bored the ears and tongues of Dissenters. It 
is a Puritanic spirit, and would banish music and dancing, 
all joy and mirthfulness, and forbid us to take even a social 
glass to warm the heart, or to make merry with a friend. 
It puts on a long face, speaks with a nasal twang, and 
weurs all its religion on the outside.” 

“Much may, no doubt, be said against Puritanism,” 
interposed Father John, “Dut the worst policy for a Cath- 
olie to pursue in this country is to rail against it or to 
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turn it into ridicule. You may vituperate or ridicule the 
young and thoughtless out of religion, but you do not by 
that bring them nearer to the Church, or make them better 
men and women, or better citizens. This country was far 
more moral, far more patriotic, far less corrupt in the old 
Puritan times than it is now ; Puritanism has been laughed 
out of countenance, it has receded, but Catholicity has not 
advanced to take its place. ‘The drinking, carousing, 
swearing, rake-hell cavaliers have succeeded to the stern and 
staid old Puritans, and with what gain to our morals let 
the daily records of our police tell. Where morality is want- 
ing you cannot expect to find religion, and even outward 
decorum will always be found some protection to morality. 
I am no friend to Puritanism, but I believe it some gain 
to morals when we can compel vice to conceal itself, or 
prevent it from appearing with all its effrontery in the 
public streets. Much that we have done to undermine 
Puritanism has resulted only in undermining natural virtue 
and manners. We should never seek to displace a false 
religion any farther than we are prepared to supply true 
religion, or attack even Protestantism except on the prin- 
ciples or from the point of view of Catholicity. It is a 
grave thing to attack what others hold to be sacred, and 
should never be done in a light and thoughtless manner. 
The true should be advanced as fast as the false recedes, so 
as to save the purity of the religious sentiment and the 
delicacy of conscience.” 

“That, I suppose,” interrupted O’Flanagan, “is in- 
tended as a sly hit at my mirth-loving countrymen.” 

“T aim,” replied Father John, ‘ to hit what is wrong, 
whose countrymen soever may be guilty of it, but I have 
nothing to do with nationalities. I am of no nation. I am 
a Catholic and a Jesuit. As such I speak. I defend the 
truth, which is truth for all men of whatever race or na- 
tion, and condemn what is wrong, let who will practise it. 
In this club each is free to retain his nationality, but no 
one is free to impose his nationality upon another; Mr. 
O’Flanagan and Mein Herr Dieffenbach meet here as 
equals, and neither has any right to require any exception 
to be made in behalf of his nationality, or to suppose be- 
cause an error is commented on that his countrymen are 
specially aimed at ; we should interpret an honest speaker’s 
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language according to its plain import, not by our sus- 
picions or prejudices. I speak of Catholics without ref- 
erence to their nationality, and I say that we cannot ad- 
vance our religion in this country by vituperating or 
ridiculing Puritanism ; or, if you please, New Englandism. 
Religion in the minds of the unevangelized American people 
is associated with a decorous carriage and a sober exterior, 
and they do not and will not believe that it does or can 
exist in its purity and strength where these are wanting. 
That altogether too much stress is laid on these, and that 
room enough is not given to light-hearted innocent mirth, 
is, no doubt, true; yet you cannot attack the prevailing 
conviction on this subject in the spirit and manner of the 
old cavaliers, without having the dissoluteness of morals 
and manners that followed the restoration of Charles IT. 
We must take the religious mind of the country as it is, 
and where it is, if we would lead it to Catholicity, and 
above all things, must we beware how we teach it to langh 
at what it has been brought up to regard as sacred. It is 
the sincere, the earnest, the moral portion of non-Cath- 
olic Americans that we must address ; the sincere, earnest, 
conscientious Protestants, from whom we are to expect 
conversions ; not that mass of unbelievers who are ready 
to join with us in denouncing Protestantism, and with 
Protestants in denouncing Catholicity, and who, for them- 
selves, regard neither God nor man. It is of no use to 
destroy men’s confidence in Protestantism, unless we can at 
the same time bring them to the Church, for after all it is 
better for society that men should be even Protestants, 
Puritans, than that they should have no religion at all.” 

“ Father John is right, as he always is,” said De Bonne- 
ville. “ The Protestant missionaries in the East, by their 
tracts and their schools, have had some influence in de- 
taching individuals from their old beliefs and superstitions, 
but none in making them Christians. ‘Their converts have 
lost their false religion without having embraced the true 
religion, and are the very worst people one meets in the 
East. Much has been said of the reforms in Turkey dur- 
ing the last twenty or thirty years. The Turks, we are 
told, are becoming liberal. Many of the higher classes cer- 
tainly have learned to laugh at the Prophet, and to ridicule 
the Koran, and can drink wine or arrack and eat pork with 
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any Christian ; but they have neither the restraints of the 
Koran nor of the Gospel, and are the most licentious, cor- 
rupt, and unprincipled set of rascals on the face of the 
earth, infinitely worse than the honest old believing Turk, 
who has learned neither to scoff nor to doubt. I would 
never disturb a heretic in his heresy, without some reason- 
able prospect of converting him to orthodoxy. I ama 
Catholic, but I am for not unsettling the faith of others.” 
“* M. de Bonneville, I presume,” interposed O’Flanagan, 
does not consider it of any vital importance to a man’s 
soul whether he lives or dies in one religion or another.” 
“Tama Frenchman,” replied De Bonneville, “a loyal 
Frenchman, and I am of the religion of St. Louis. It is 
un-French not to be a Catholic, and I will never renounce 
my faith or my king; but I have nothing to do with the 
religion of others. As a Frenchman, I can be saved only 
as a Catholic ; as for others, I do not trouble myself about 
them, I leave them in the hands of the ood God.” 
“Richelieu,” added Dieffenbach, “thought very much 
in the same way, when he suppressed, as fur as he could, the 
Huguenots in F rance, and leagued with the Protest ants of 
the ‘North against Catholic Germany, France, who boasts of 
being the eldest daughter of the Church, is chiefly respon- 
sible for the continuance of the Greek schism, and the ex- 
istence of the Protestant heresy. I do not recollect, in 
the whole history of France, an instance in which the gov- 
ernment has supported Catholicity for the sake of C: atho- 
licity. Its policy has always been to use, not serve the 
Church, to be Catholic for the glory of France, not for the 
glory of God ; or, perhaps, the Frenchman considers the 
glory of God is included in the glory of France.” 
Perhaps,” replied Father John, “ Mr. Dieffenbach is 
right as it regards the government of France, but all civil 
governments have either persecuted the Church or merely 
sought to use her for their own purposes, except the govern- 
ment of the United States. I am aware of no government 
that has, as a general rule, adopted the policy of serving 
the Church from love of God or devotion to spiritual in- 
terests. In this respect France forms no exception, aud 
is far from deserving to be singled out as a special object 
of censure. Francis L., of France, used the Turks against 
the Emperor Charles V., and the Emperor used the Prot- 
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estants against the Pope, Clement VII. Philip I1., whose 
severity against the Protestants of the Netherlands lost 
him the sovereignty of the United Provinces, and has 
called forth the condemnation of the civilized world, sought 
in his support of the Catholic canse to make the ‘Church 
his stepping-stone to universal monarchy. Charlemagne 
and a few of the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns do really seem to 
have had some regard in their policy to the glory of the 
Church ; but as a general rule, temporal princes seek to sub- 
ordinate religion to temporal ends, to their personal or na- 
tional aggrandizement, and the princes of France not more 
than the princes of Germany, Italy, or Spain. France, 
with all her faults, has rendered in trying times no unim- 
portant services to religion, and I am never willing that 
she should be spoken against as having been specially false 
to her God. If she has done much against the Church, 
she has also done much for it. 

‘**T do not agree with Mr. Winslow that Americanism 
is Protestantism, or that there is necessarily any incompat- 
ibility between it and Catholicity. The great majority of 
our people are non-Catholic, and their spirit is, if you will, 
anti-Catholic ; but the American system of government 
and society can adjust itself to Catholicity as well as to 
Protestantism, and perhaps better. Catholicity recog- 
nizes and confirms the law of nature, that is to say, natu- 
ral justice, denied by the stricter forms of Protestantism, 
aud therefore recognizes the equality of all men before the 
natural law, the true basis of liberty. Man has no natural 
right to govern his fellow-man, and therefore only a dele- 
gated power over him—a power which he holds as a trust, 
and for the exercise of which he is responsible. All Catho- 
lic doctors teach that power derives from God through the 
people or the nation, and that the king is the first officer 
of the State, not as Louis XIV. impudently claimed, the 
State itself. The right of the nation to depose its chief 
magistrate, and to bring him to justice, was amply proved 
by Milton in his Defence of the E nelish people against Sal- 
masius, for he is in reality not the master but the servant 
of the nation, and responsible to it—although I regard the 
trial and execution of Charles I. as eminently unjust. 
These are the fundamental principles of civil liberty, and 
these principles are recognized and defended by all our 
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doctors whose authority is worth citing. Hence the 
sovereign pontiffs, as the ministers of the divine law for 
Christian nations as well as individuals, have at various 
times and in various countries deposed faithless, tyrannical, 
and oppressive princes, and absolved their subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. 

“ Now, these principles are the foundation of what I call 
Americanism ; they are the basis of our American order 
of civilization ; and the mission of the American people 
is to develop and realize them in their practice. It seems 
to me absurd, then, for either a Catholic or a non-Cath- 
olic to contend that an American on becoming a Cath- 
olic must denationalize himself, and labor to introduce 
Europeanism as the Catholic order. That European Cath- 
olics should naturally retain, or wish to retain here the 
order to which they have been accustomed, and that they 
should suppose that religion requires them to do here as 
they do in the old countries, is not unnatural, and should 
excite neither surprise nor rebuke. That Americans trained 
by professors, wedded to Europeanism, should distrust, to 
some extent, Americanism, and doubt the practicability of 
evangelizing the country and sustaining Catholicity here 
in its purity, integrity, and independence, without kings 
for its nursing-fathers and queens for its nursing-mothers, 
is also to be expected, because the past history of the 
world shows no example of a Catholic people placed under 
institutions exactly like ours. It is to be expected that the 
recent convert, who finds very few of his countrymen Catho- 
lics, should mistake facts for principles, effects for causes, 
and conclude that whatever has been prevalent in Catholic 
countries and approved by Catholics, must needs be Catho- 
lic ; yet a more careful study of history, a calmer and more 
thorough knowledge of his religion in its relations to so- 
ciety, will enable him to understand that Catholicity does 
not impose upon him the necessity of defending, or even 
permit him to defend every thing that has been done by a 
professedly Catholic people, or every thing he finds in the 
regimen or the administration of so-called Catholic states.” 

“But you find,” remarked De Bonneville, “ that faithful 
princes have done ‘much to defend religion against its exter- 
nal enemies, and to facilitate the conversion of heathen 
nations. Constantine the Great delivered the Church from 
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persecution and gave her peace and a civil status. Charle- 
magne defended her against the Saracens, and from the 
combined forces of Paganism in his wars against the Saxons. 
The conversion of the Franks and of the Anglo-Saxons 
began in the courts of the reigning princes. Catholic 
monarchy has been and is now the external defender of 
the Church,—under God, her main support ; and where 
monarchy has been weakened, Catholicity has declined ; 
where the monarch has apostatized, the nation has aposta- 
tized with him, as in the case of the German princes, the 
kings of Sweden and Denmark, and the king of England. 
There were republics in the Middle Ages, Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa, and Florence, &c., but these republics in their glory 
were sorry friends of the Papacy.” 

‘Yet better friends than were the greater part of the 
emperors of Germany, the kings of France, of England, 
or of Spain,” replied Father John. “ Indeed, there were 
times when the Papacy had no human power on which it 
could rely to defend its independence, but the republicans 
of Italy. But for them, humanly speaking, the Hohen- 
staufen would have absorbed the spiritual power in the 
temporal, and revived the old Pagan order of Rome, under 
which Caesar was at once emperor, sovereign pontiff, and 
God. Constantine did little for the Church but undo 
the iniquity of his predecessors ; Charlemagne did nobly, 
I grant, but his successors in France and Germany are an- 
swerable in great part for the Greek schism, besides other 
incalculable evils to religion. The nations that were first 
converted after the example or through the influence of 
their princes have for the most part apostatized ; only 
those nations, unless Ireland be an exception, that were 
fertilized by the blood of martyrs and evangelized by the 
humble missionary, are Catholic to-day. It is a bastard 
Catholicity that is taken from the prince, and given up at 
his bidding. Not to princes, but to humble fishermen, was 
given the command to evangelize the nations, and they 
have injured more than they have served religion by assum- 
ing to themselves spiritual functions. The best service 
they c can render to religion is to maintain peace and jus- 
tice in their realms, and leave religion free under the 
management of those to whom the Holy Ghost commits 
the spiritual authority.” 
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“ But,” rejoined Winslow, “if there is no incompati- 
bility, between Catholicity and republicanism, how hap- 
pens it that all through Europe the enemies of mon: wehy 
are the enemies of the Church, and the stanch defenders 
of the Church, like Louis Veuillot, are at the same time 
stanch defenders of monarchy ?” 

“That is a question,” added De Bonneville, “ that I 
should like to have Father John answer. Nothing is 
more certain than that the European Liberals are anti- 
Catholic. They were so in the old French Revolution ; 
they were so in 1848; they are still more so in 1857. 
They drove the Holy Father out of Rome, and they would 
overthrow the Papal government again to-morrow, were it 
not for the troops which France generously sustains in the 
Holy City.” 

“One extreme,” replied Father John, “ begets another. 
Catholics have an infallible Church, that by the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, teaches infallibly the truth in faith 
and morals, but. they are not themselves infallible. The 
first thing for a convert to learn is that not all that is done 
by Catholics is Catholic, and the fact that we find them 
wedded to this or that political regimen is no proof that it 
is a regimen for which Catholicity has any special affinity, 
The Church recognizes every legal government, whatever 
its form, and te aches her children to demean themselves as 
loyal citizens or subjects. She prescribes and proscribes 
no particular form of government. But Catholics, not as 
Catholics, but as men, may have, as other men, their 
preferences, and may sup port their preferences against 
all contestants. 

“In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries absolute 
monarchy became the ruling order throughout nearly all 
Europe, in Catholic as well as Protestant states. There 
were rebellions against it, indeed, in Spain, France, and 
{ngland—in France in favor of the nobility, in Spain and 
England in favor of the commons; but they were sup- 
pressed, and at the opening of the eighteenth century ab- 
solute monarchy had gained the victory. Czsarism, unless 
Great Britain and Holland be an exception, was triumph- 
ant, under the hegemony of France. A reaction against this 
in favor of liberty could not fail to follow. The triumph 
of monarchy was followed by general corruption of manners 
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and morals in the courts and upper classes, while the 
peasantry were ground down with exorbitant and still more 
vexatious taxes, despised by the privileged classes and neg- 
lected by the government, which neglected almost every 
one of its duties, except that of imposing and collecting 
taxes. Moreover, monarchy had under Louis XIV. revoked 
the Edict of Nantes, persecuted the Huguenots, interfered 
in the Jansenistic quarrels, and thus excited against it, 
wherever it professed to be Catholic, and especially in 
France, the prejudices and passions of the whole heretical 
and non-Catholic world. Hence the movement in behalf of 
liberty assumed an anti-Catholic character, under the lead 
of the bitter but able enemies of Catholicity. Being directed 
against the Church and monarchy at the same time, sin- 
cere and earnest Catholics were in a measure forced to 
make common cause with monarchy, to uphold despotism, 
and to denounce the Liberal movement. 

“On the breaking out of the revolution in 1789, the 
Catholic party could do no better than to prove themselves 
royalists, and link the defence of the altar with that of 
the throne ; but the consequence of their doing so has 
placed Catholics in dependence on the sovereigns as de- 
fenders and protectors of the Church, and deprived 
them, on pain of being forced to join the Liberals against 
their Church, of all freedom to oppose absolutism, and 
given the Liberals an apparent reason for opposing the 
Church as the ally of despotism. In fact, it has become, 
through the force of circumstances, very nearly impossible 
to defend religion without defending ( Cwvsarism, « r to op- 
pose Cesarism without opposing ( ‘atholici ity. 

“Father John, I believe, is correct in his facts,” 
remarked De Bonneville, “but L cannot acce pt his infer- 
ences. The progress of European society has kept pace 
with the progress of monarchy ; mon: irchy is in civil 
society what the Papacy is in ‘the ecclesiastical society, 
The men who had developed modern monarchy from the 
Barbarian chieftainship, and made it the representative of 
the majesty of the state, were Catholics, and we must sup- 
pose that in doing it they acted from conviction, not from 
mere policy, and that in defending it at one time against 
the Papacy, at another time against the nobles or over- 
grown barons, or, at still another, against the commons, 
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they acted in accordance with their religious as well as 
with their political views. They really believed that the 
interests of the throne and the altar were inseparably 
connected, and that not accidentally only, but in the nature 
of things, an attack upon the one is an attack on the 
other. The European Catholics did but follow their reli- 
gion as well as their loyalty in rallying around the throne, 
and placing themselves under the lead of their legitimate 
sovereign against the Liberals, the Sans-culottes, the 
Jacobins, who were the sworn enemies of both.” 

“ What the Liberals wanted was not liberty,” added 
Winslow, “but license. They were impatient of all re- 
straint, whether civil or religious. They were warring 
equally against religion and society, and no man who re- 
garded either could do otherwise than oppose them.” 

** All that is easily said,” remarked Dieffenbach ; ‘ but 
the inner life of the age was developing itself on the side 
of freedom, and true wisdom would have taught the Cath- 
olic party that resistance would be vain, and that to place 
external obstacles in its way would only tend to give it a 
false and unnatural direction. It was the unwisdom of the 
sovereigns, who mistook their own power and the spirit of 
their times, that gave to the Liberal party their infidel 
tendency, and the union of the Catholic with the mo- 
narchical cause could only strengthen that tendency. The 
old forms of political organization, the cut and dried for- 
mulas of the schools, the puerile and absurd conventional- 
isms of the times, restrained the workings of the interior 
spirit, and prevented the growth and expression of the 
deeper life of men. The whole system which had grown 
up tended to make life external and mechanical, to dwarf 
the intellect, to check the growth of free, manly thought, 
and to hinder the free movements of the heart and soul. 
Society had lost its naturalness, had become artificial, and 
life was losing itself in outward forms. The living princi- 
ple of Christianity could no longer work through those 
forms ; it was too large for them, and must break them 
or be broken by them. If it could not work with mon- 
archy and the ecclesiastical society, it would work without 
them, or, if necessary, even against them. Your Richelieus, 
Mazarins, Louises, Bossuets, and others, who managed 
affairs for Church and state in France, were blind to the 
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real wants of their age, gave to the Catholic mind a 
false direction, and prepared the way for the destructive 
movements of the eighteenth century. They overlooked 
or warred against the deeper instincts of the Christian 
soul, and constituted, cr labored to constitute, a system of 
things that made it in the following century almost impos- 
sible to defend the cause of legitimate freedom in the nom- 
inally Catholic world without seeming to oppose the whole 
Christian religion. The Liberal party erred in identifying 
liberty with infidelity, as the governmental party erred in 
identifying religion with monarchy and absolute power. 
Yet these Liberals were not so totally depraved as our 
friends Winslow and De Bonneville would have us believe, 
At bottom they had something good, something right, 
inspired by true religion, and the governments and sincere 
Catholics should have seen it in time, separated it from 
the false and the evil with which it was associated, and 
freely and frankly accepted it.” 

“The Church,” added Father John, “ never errs, or 
fails to understand the wants or the movements of the 
times ; but she has to deal with men as she finds them 
It is no reproach to her that in matters of human policy 
Catholics are as blind or as short-sighted as other folk, 
for she has never had the complete and entire training of 
any people. She is not of the world, but is placed in the 
world, and must deal with men more humano. Human 
nature with its virtues and infirmities remains in all men, 
in Catholics as well as in non-Catholics. The great error 
of the Catholic populations of Europe in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was in suffering the sover- 
eigns to place the civil government above the Church, the 
temporal power above the spiritual. They found Catholic 
princes their external support against the declared enemies 
of the Church, and they forgot ‘the admonition of the Holy 
Ghost, ‘ Put not your trust in princes. They yielded 
every thing to their sovereigns, and instead of resisting, 
aided them in their attempts to grasp absolute power. 
They relied on the temporal sovereigns to take care of the 
interests of religion as well as the interests of the state, 
and naturally regarded opposition to the sovereign as 
alike rebellion against the state and the Church, Hence they 
became unable to perceive any thing good in the party 
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clamoring for freedom. At least this was true of the ma- 
jority of the dignified clergy and of the higher classes of 
society. Finding themselves in the ruling party, and the 
recipients of the favor of the court, they forgot the poorer 
and more numerous classes, and pursued blindly the rash 
policy of resisting along with much error the really just 
demands of the Liberal party. 

“The sovereigns of Europe have availed themselves of 
this political blunder to the fullest extent, and while they 
have, through the concessions of Catholics, kept their 
control of Catholic interests, they have asserted their in- 
dependence of the Catholic party. No European sover- 
eign fears any opposition on the part of Catholics as such, 
while the Catholics in every Catholic country are depend- 
ent on the sovereign to defend them from the irreligious 
movements of the Liberals. He is therefore not obliged 
to keep terms with them, though they are obliged as they 
love their religion to keep terms with him. He plays 
them off against the Socialists, or the Socialists against 
them, as it suits his purpose. Hence we find them with- 
out independent weight in countries where they are, nomi- 
nally at least, the overwhelming majority. In France less 
than a million of the population, out of thirty-six millions, 
belong to other religions than the Catholic, arid yet Cath- 
olic interests as such have not the slightest weight with 
the government. The Emperor may outrage the Catholic 
conscience to any extent he pleases, and even gain in 
strength and popularity by so doing. The press is s free to 
attack in the most blasphemous manner every thing the 
Catholic holds dear or sacred, while it is sure to be visited 
with a warning if it presumes to assert the independence 
of the Church and to vindicate the freedom of religion. 
Under the constitutional government of Louis Philippe, 
and the Republic of 1848, Catholics could speak freely, 
and boldly and energetically assert the rights of the 
Church ; but now there is no freedom, except to eulogize 
the Emperor, the Empress, and the Imperial régime, and 
such men as Louis Veuillot think the only way to serve 
religion is to separate it as widely as possible from the 
cause of Liberalism, and link it to the car of triumphant 
despotism, while they are absolutely impotent to impose 
the slightest restraint on the despot.” 
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Conversation II. 


“T cannot understand Father John’s spite,” remarked 
Winslow, “against Louis Veuillot, the most intrepid de- 
fender of Catholicity in Europe. I should naturally sup- 
pose him a man after his own heart. He is a high-toned 
Papist, a bold and earnest ultramontane, a fearless de- 
fender of those very things in ecclesiastical history which 
timid Catholics seek to conceal or to explain away—a 
straight-forward journalist, who fixes his eye on the right 
and pursues it steadily in spite of friend or foe.” 

“ With Louis Veuillot as a man, I have nothing to do,” 
answered Father John, “Towe him no spite, and only wish 
him well, He is, as a Catholic journalist, a power, and a 
power for evil as well as for good. His journal has acquired 
an influence over the Catholic mind of France and else- 
where, that I believe injurious to the interests of religion.” 

“Tt seems to me, Father John,” interposed De Bonne- 
ville, “that if it were so, the French bishops and clergy, 
and especially the Pope, would detect the fact, and caution 
the faithful against it. Are you likely to be better in- 
formed, to be sharper sighted, and more devoted to the 
interests of religion than they ?” 

“Your argumentum ad verecundiam,” answered Father 
John, “‘admits no reply, and if insisted on puts an end to 
all discussion. The Univers is not a dogmaof faith ; it is 
not the Holy See, nor an integral institution of the Church ; 
and whether its policy is favorable or unfavorable to reli- 
gion, I suppose is an open question, on which I am free to 
express my honest opinions, without offending either the 
Pope or the French bishops and clergy. Toa great extent 
it leads the Catholic mind of Europe, because it appeals 
to its fear of Liberalism, its dread of Socialism, and its tra- 
ditional devotion to absolute monarchy. It is on the win- 
ning side, and defends not a noble though a lost cause, 
but atriumphant despotism. It opposes, too, muchjthat is 
really bad, really dangerous both to society and the Church, 
and so far really deserves the support of Catholics. But I 
do not like its spirit, which lacks breadth and discrimina- 
tion. It is often able, and furnishes many admirable 
essays on subjects of great importance ; but it has a fanati- 
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cal hatred of parliamentary government, and fails to be 
fair, honorable, and just to its friends.” 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” interposed Dieffen- 
bach, “that the Univers represents the popular sentiment 
of the larger number of European Catholics. Catholics of 
Europe have suffered immensely from revolutionists, and 
naturally wedded to order and averse to all public agita- 
tion, they honestly conclude that the real interests of soci- 
ety and the Church require them to rally around the gov- 
ernment and strengthen the hands of power. In 1848 
the governments were too weak, and for the moment were 
obliged to yield to the mob. Order has been restored and 
peace maintained only by strengthening the government 
and arraying it against the revolutionists.” 

“Very true,” replied Father John. “ But the weak- 
ness of the governments in 1848 arose precisely from the 
fact that they had neglected to march with the sentiment 
of their respective nations, and had failed to use their 
thirty years of peace to give to the nations constitutions in 
harmony at once with the rights of the people and the stabil- 
ity of power. Their present policy is to render their power 
more absolute, and by more rigid measures of repression to 
keep down all opposition. This policy may do in moments 
of actual rebellion, if it can be carried out, but it will not 
do for the governments of Europe to rely on it as their per- 
manent policy. The system of repression will fail in the 
most critical moments, and no government is stable that 
sustains itself only by itsarmy. ‘The real and ever-growing 
public sentiment of Europe is opposed to absolutism, and 
that sentiment you cannot change. You may suppress for 
a day, a month, a year, perhaps years, its expression ; but 
it exists, and is every day gathering strength, and at a 
moment when the governments least expect it, it will break 
out with resistless force, and fill the whole earth with ter- 
ror. Certain that the policy of repression cannot, in the 
long run, be a successful policy, 1 am opposed to those one- 
eyed and short-sighted publicists who would commit Cath- 
olicity to its keeping, and involve Catholic interests in its 
maintenance. The revolution is not ended, and it is per- 
fectly idle to dream of extinguishing it by armed force. 
The Catholic should feel certain of this, and do his best to 
guard against a new outbreak by removing the cause. 
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Catholicity is not needed to sustain Ceesarism, and it can- 
not do it effectnally, because between it and Ceesafism there 
is an innate incompatibility, and Catholics when they at- 
tempt to do it, do not and cannot carry with them the 
force of their religion. They are as Samson shorn of his 
locks. But it is needed by the Liberals, because an infidel 
republic, with or without monarchy, can never sustain 
itself in Catholic Europe. It would lack the essential ele- 
ment of order, and degenerate at once into démayogie and 
anarchy. The true policy of the Catholic who looks to the 
real interests of both religion and society, is to labor to 
detach liberty from its present unnatural alliance with in- 
fidelity, and the Catholic cause from its present forced 
alliance with Ceesarism, so as to prove to the world that it 
is possible to maintain social order without despotism, and 
liberty without infidelity or rejection of the Church. The 
Liberals of Europe cannot be brought back to the Church 
so long as they suppose returning to her communion in- 
volves their submission to Ceesarism, or political absolut- 
ism,—except by a miracle of Divine grace, which no man 
has a right to expect. Humanly speaking, the thing is 
impossible.” 

* You would have Catholics join the opposition, and 
get up a revolution then ?” asked Winslow. 

“ By no means,” replied Father John, “ yet they 
might as consistently make common cause with the Lib- 
erals as with the despots. I am no revolutionist, but I 
have great confidence in the power of Catholicity, though 
given solely in reference to spiritual good, to work out all 
needed social and political reforms, when Catholics will 
take their cue from the Church instead of the secular 
order, and be willing to apply the principles of their reli- 
gion to the state and society. All I ask of my European 
brethren is not to sustain despotism, or to condemn liberty or 
free government in the name of Catholicity,—not to attack 
in season and out of season constitutional or representative 
government, not to decry and do their best to render odious 
every prominent man among its friends, and finally not to 
labor to form a public opinion favorable only to absolutism. 
To a fearful extent Catholicity has lost its hold on the 
population, even of Catholic countries, and Europe is, I 
was about to say, more Voltairian than Catholic. What 
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may be called public opinion, is at least uncatholic, and 
nowhere is the Catholic cause the popular cause, or that 
which kindles the enthusiasm and calls forth the energetic 
activity of the mass of the people. It never will be the 
popular cause so long as the more influential Catholics in 
Catholic countries exert themselves only in behalf of au- 
thority. The reason why the European Liberals are al- 
most, universally anti-Catholic is not to be set down exclu- 
sively to their wickedness and licentiousness. Catholics 
—not Catholicity—themselves are to some extent respon- 
sible for it, and might without proving in any degree un- 
faithful to their religion, or deficient in true loyalty, do 
much to render them less hostile to the Church. They 
have some truth and justice on their side, or else they 
could not sustain themselves as they do, though they cer- 
tainly have at the same time great and most mischievous 
errors. Yet Catholics in their controversies with them 
and opposition to them have not, it seems to me, been al- 
ways disposed to concede them the truth and justice they 
really have, and have not shown themselves as ready to 
accept and defend their cause, so far as true and just, as 
they were bound in sound policy and by their religion to 
have done. They have sometimes denounced where they 
should have reasoned, and silenced their arguments by 
authority instead of solid reasons. This has driven them 
farther than they originally intended, and provoked a hos- 
tility towards Catholicity they did not in the beginning 
entertain. I respect and uphold legitimate authority with 
my whole heart and strength, but 1 have observed that 
holy Popes and saintly prelates never bring forward their 
authority till the appeal to reason and conscience has 
failed. I am not willing to abandon all European Liberals 
to Satan, and to despair of all efforts to recall them, or at 
least the larger portion of them, to milder and juster feel- 
ings towards the Church, I would even stretch a point 
and go out of my way to convince them that Catholicity 
treats them with more forbearance than does a certain 
class of Catholic publicists, and that her sympathies are 
with the poor and oppressed, and her prediiections are for 
freedom.” 

“ But you seem to me, Father Jolin,” said De Bonne- 
ville, “to be merely advocating the inovement com- 
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menced in France by Lamennais, and which you are aware 
was condemned by Pope Gregory XVI.” 

“T am not aware that I am advocating any thing the 
Church has condemned in Lamennais, Not all that La- 
mennais said was false, or all he proposed was wrong. His 
philosophy was unsound, aud I do not hold it ; he required 
the Church to place herself on the side of the revolution 
ary party in opposition to the sovereigns, and raise, as it 
were, Democracy to an article of faith. Ido no such thing. 
I ask neither the Church nor the people, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, to make war on the kings and emperors of 
Europe. I do not ask her to break her concordats with 
the sovereigns, and to cut herself loose from all connection 
with the state. I am not myself a democrat in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, or opposed to monarchy where 
it is the legitimate order. There is no government in 
Europe, which, in my judgment, its subjects, Catholic or 
non-Catholic, are not bound to obey, and defend if attack- 
ed by violence. The point with me is not there. I wish 
Catholics, as politicians and statesmen, to accept the great 
principles of justice and equity recognized by their religion, 
insisted on by the great doctors of the Church, and labor 
in a legal and loyal way to restrict the tempor: al authority 
within their limits, and to recover for the nation the rights 
which monarchy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
during the great religious wars usurped. Monarchy has 
concentrated in itself powers once held by the Papacy, the 
nobility, and the commons, and has thus become too strong 
for freedom, and I would gradu: uly, by the force of public 

sentiment, restore these powers “ ‘the rightful owner. 
What I ask of Catholics everywhere is, to aid in the growth 
and efficiency of this public sentiment, that they diserimi- 
nate in the demands and theories of Liberals what is true, 
just, and practicable, and frankly accept it, and use their 
influence in a loyal way to gain it a legal recognition and 
guaranty. 

“* No one can have studied history, and comprehended 
the present state of the world, without perceiving that 
society in Europe is undergoing, nay, since the epoch of 
Luther’s rebellion has been undergoing, a deep and radical 
transformation. The old order of the Middle Ages has 
been demolished ; and the absolute monarchy which suc- 
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ceeded it, and which maintains by its army only a fitful 
and even artificial existence, cannot endure, unless Europe 
is doomed to follow the example of the Asiatic world, and 
lapse into a state of semi-barbarism. A radical, social 
change is taking place, which renders the permanent and 
healthy existence of the old order impracticable, if not un- 
desirable. I say not that this change is a progress—I say 
not that it promises us any thing better for the world than 
we before had; but I do say, that it is too late to oppose 
it with permanent success, and by opposing it, Catholics 
practically place themselves in the attitude, under a tem- 
poral point of view, towards the new order springing up, 
assumed by the old Pagan world of Rome towards the new 
Christian world that was forming in its bosom, and will 
inevitably undergo a defeat. W hat I ask i is, that Europe- 
an Catholics take pains not to involve the interests of their 
religion in the fate of that old superannuated order, and 
prepare themselves to accept the new state of things that 
is springing up, and to turn it to the advantage of re- 
ligion.” 

“It seems to me,” replied Winslow, “that Father 
John is recommending Catholics to compromise with the 
spirit of the world. The Church is immutable and immov- 
able. It is for her to govern the spirit of the world, not 
to succumb to it, or to be governed by it. She cannot 
change as the world changes, but must be always the 
same in all times and places. She represents the divine 
element in human society, and is established to maintain 
the supremacy of the divine law in human affairs. She 
can make no compromise with the world.” 

“ Very true,” rejoined Father John, “ but I am asking 
for no change in the Church, in her dogmas, her morals, 
her constitution, her policy, or her mode of dei ling with 
individuals or nations. She is infallible and holy, and 
never errs in her policy any more than in her dogmas. 
God forbid that I should ask of her any modification of her 
principles or policy, or any compromise to the spirit of the 
age. I am not, in my remarks, speaking of the Church, 
nor even of Catholics under their spiritual relations. I 
am speaking of Catholics only under their temporal rela- 
tions, of their conduct only in relation to the secular order. 
In most Catholic States, I find them wedded to what. is 
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called in the language of the day the party of the past, 

and losing their Catholicity i in proportion as they approach 
the party of the future. You find them, if not affected 
more or less by unbelief, poring over the dead past, living 
on their traditions, exploring catacombs, deciphering half 
obliterated inscriptions, and writing history, as if they had 
no sense of the present, no hope of the future. They 
seem to give up the present and the future to Cesar and 
the enemies of the Church, and to feel that the most glori- 
ous epoch of Catholicity has passed away. They are with- 
out influence in affairs. France, with her thirty-five millions 
of nominal Catholics, is gov erned by the non-Catholic 
mind, as much so as our own country. In Naples, the 
monarchical rather than the Catholic mind governs, In 
Austria, the Emperor would seem to have a regard for 
Catholic interests, but the Austrian Bureaucracy is Vol- 
tairian, and Catholics as such have very little, if any 
weight, in the administration. So in all Catholic countries, 
The governing mind is non-Catholic. Even in Belgium, 
where the great majority are Catholic, the effective power 
is in the hands of the non-Catholic or anti-Catholic minor- 
ity. These are facts which are, no doubt, unpleasant to 
Catholic ears, but facts they are, and it is idle for us to 
seek to conceal them or to explain them away. The non- 
Catholic world know them better than we do, and find in 
them their only effective argument against us. Count 
Cavour, the elder, is pious, said to be a ‘ood Catholic, but 
without talent, force, or energy ; his younger brother is 
prime minister of Sardinia, an able statesman, but a sorry 
Catholic.” 

“ But our Lord did not come to found a temporal 
kingdom,” said Winslow, ‘‘ and we are not to look for his 
earnest and humble followers in courts or the -high places 
of the state. The spirit of our holy religion is that of 
self-denial, humility, prayer, mortification, and detachment 
from the world. It stifles worldly ambition, gives men a 
(listaste for affairs, and a relish only for the unseen and the 
eternal, The true Catholic does not live for this world ; 
he withdraws from it, and devotes all his time and thought 
to the only really important thing, the saving of his soul.” 

“The Catholic,” added 0’F lanagan, “ takes no thought 
for the morrow, and has learned, in whatever state he finds 
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himself, therewith to be content. Why bother one’s head 
with affairs, as though the government of the world was 
intrusted to our hands, and there was no God to take care 
of it or of us? Let us leave the world to Providence. 
Providence will take care of religion, of the Church, and 
of society. We trouble ourselves unnecessarily, and think 
the Lord cannot manage his own affairs without our as- 
sistance.” 

** And yet,” replied Father John, ‘‘ Mr. O’Flanagan 
is a patriot, and is ready to make any sacrifice for the lib- 
eration of Ireland from the oppression of England and the 
Orangemen. I understand his and Mr. Winslow’s argu- 
ments, and the principle on which they are based cannot 
be gainsaid. Certainly our Lord did not come as a tem- 
poral prince to found a temporal kingdom ; but he did 
come to found a Church which should teach all men and 
nations, and in process of time gather all within her fold. 
Temporal government is indispensable to individuals and 
society, and when a whole nation becomes Catholic, in 
whose hands, if not in those of Catholics, is the govern- 
ment to be placed ? Undoubtedly, the true Catholic sub- 
ordinates all his thoughts and actions to eternal good; but 
there is nothing in his religion that unfits him for taking an 
active and effective part in temporal affairs. Our Lord did 
not give us a religion that unfitted us for our duties as 
men, or as members of natural society ; and the peculiar 
Catholic virtues only render one all the more capable of 
discharging them wisely, honestly, and faithfully. There 
is no incompatibility between humility and magnaninity, 
between meekness and energy, between the absence of 
worldly ambition and the presence of political honesty and 
capacity. Our religion requires us to be children in inno- 
cence, but at the same time requires us to be men in un- 
derstanding. It detaches us from the world, but it does 
not forbid us to serve the true interests of society for God’s 
sake. It never could have been the intention of our Lord 
to give us a religion which would require a class of non- 
Catholics, or proud, greedy men of the world to take charge 
of our temporal interests. The present position of Cath- 
olics in so-called Catholic states, is not imposed upon them 
by their religion, and is not the eflect of their faith, piety, 
or spiritual-mindedness. It is the result of social, political, 
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industrial, and commercial changes, of which they have 
not been the first to avail themselves. They have suffered 
the government of the world to slip from their hezds, sand 
they find themselves now deserted by the active, living 
world, which, by going on without them, is fast hastening 
to destruction.” 

“There are,” remarked Dieffenbach, ‘“ many things 
which were good in their time, which formerly were of 
great service to religion, and to which churchmen are still 
attached from habit or routine, and half identify with re- 
ligion itself, which must be abandoned. The emperor can 
no longer be expected to shape his policy in the interest of 
religion. The recent reception of Turkey, the leading 
Mahometan power, into the European family of nations, 
proves that political Christendom is effaced and no longer 
exists. The Christian law of nations has been abrogated 
by the treaty of Paris, at least so far as it concerns the 
principal powers of Europe, and Christianity and Mahomet- 
anism are henceforth to be regarded as standing on the 
same legal footing. The Christian empire ceases to exist, 
the consecration of nominally Christian kings or emperors 
would now be an anomaly, nay, a gross absurdity. No 
sovereign now, on acceding to the throne, assumes any 
Christian obligation ; even Russia, by consenting to the 
peace of Paris, has abandoned her Christian claims, and 
the Emperor Alexander II. holds by the same title as the 
Padishah of Constantinople. All the governments that 
were parties to that treaty cease to be Christian govern- 
ments, and are to be regarded as having thrown ‘off the 
Christian law. There is no Christian government in the 
world now, unless it be Spain and Naples, any more than 
there was when St. Peter established his chair at Rome. 
The peace of 1856 has definitively changed the relation of 
the Church to the secular authority, and compelled her 
henceforth to treat all secular governments as simply non- 
Catholic; we must, therefore, regard the old union of 
Church and State as everywhere dissolved, and the State 
as declaring, in principle, that it is no longer bound to 
govern according to the Christian law. The peace of West- 
phalia was a compromise ; that of Vienna was a partial 
return to the Christian state; that of Paris marks the de- 
finitive victory of the secular order, and the complete 
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emancipation of the empire from the sacerdocy. This last 
peace has a reach which few have suspected, and must be 
regarded as a total effacement of the order founded by 
Charlemagne. It places all religions, Christianity, Prot- 
estantism, Mahometanism, Budhisw, all the various forms 
of Gentilism, on a footing of perfect equality before inter- 
national law, and henceforth there is no Christian State, 
no Christendom, save in the purely spiritual order. All 
State religions or ecclesiastical establishments become an 
inconsequence, and must give way before the invincible 
logic of the human race. No State that adopts the prin- 
ciples of that treaty and the new principles of international 
law it has introduced, can logically or consistently recognize 
any religion, or treat with any religion as a corporation, as 
a power. It can guaranty the freedom of religion only in 
guarantying that of the citizen or the subject.” 

“That treaty certainly has changed in principle the 
entire relation which has heretofore existed in Catholic 
countries between the Church and the State, as well as be- 
tween Christian and infidel powers,” added Father John. 
“The public law of Europe, before that treaty, extended 
only to Christian powers ; it forbade an infidel power to hold 
a Christian people in subjection, and authorized, as in the 
Crusades, all the powers of Christendom to arm in defence 
of the Christian against the infidel. Christian princes had 
the right to make war on infidel powers, and compel them, 
not to embrace the Gospel, but to receive its missionaries, 
and to permit their subjects to become Christian, if they 
chose. This right is abandoned now, and the right of the 
Padishah over his Christian subjects is recognized to be as 
full and as complete as over his Mahometan subjects. All 
right of interference for the protection of Christians against 
the persecutions and oppressions inflicted on them by their 
infidel masters is now disclaimed, and the right of inter- 
ference now is only in behalf of the freedom of commerce. 
I regard the treaty of Paris as a solemn declaration by the 
great powers of Europe that they oflicially ignore the 
Christian law, and are no longer held to govern as Chris- 
tian powers. The State henceforth professes no religion, 
and rejects, as the State, all religion; hence the new 
danger of political absolutism to religious interests. Re- 
ligion can now be free, not in its own right. but only in 
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the right of the citizen or subject, as included in the num- 
ber of his private or personal rights. Under absolutism 
the subject has no rights, and, therefore, under absolutism 
the Church has and can have no freedom, because there is 
no freedom of the citizen or subject in which it can be in- 
cluded. It can now be free only in a free State, a State 
which recognizes and guaranties to all its members the 
freedom of conscience as a natural and inalienable right. 
Whatever was the duty of Catholics before the treaty of 
Paris, there can be no question now that it is to labor to 
convert the European governments, as far as possible, into 
free States. Of course they must reject the revolutionary 
principles of the Red Republicans and the insane and li- 
centious theories of the Socialists, but they must in other 
respects, however unpleasant it may sound, make common 
cause with the Liberals.” 

“Father John seems to me,” replied O’Flanagan, “ to 
push the matter too far. I am for liberating oppressed 
nationalities, and restoring Ireland, Poland, Hungary, and 
Italy to their national independence, but I see not why 
the Church cannot be as free under one form of government 
as another, why the monarch should be more disposed to 
oppress the Church than would be the people. It seems to 
me, as I have often heard Father John himself maintain, 
that the true policy is to seek the freedom of the State in 
religious guaranties, not the freedom of religion in political 
guaranties.” 

“That,” answered Father John, “in one sense I still 
maintain. The monarch would be as good security as the 
people, providing that he held his throne by a Christian 
tenor, and acknowledged himself bound to reign as a Chris- 
tian king, as in the Middle Ages ; for then the Church, as 
the interpreter and judge of ‘the Christian law, would be 
acknowledged by the civil law to be supreme, and her 
canons would bind the civil courts, If the king infringed 
her rights, she could excommunicate him, and deprive him 
of his: authority. But there is no excommunicating the 
sovereign who places himself as sovereign out of the Cath- 
olic communion, and the Church cannot deprive a king 
that does not hold his power by a Christian title. She 
did not deprive the Roman or even the Greek emperors, 
Cesar is, though privately a Catholic, now, as Ceesar, of no 
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religion, and is therefore in his official character not under 
the Christian law, but outside of it, and his title remains 
legally the same, whether he is a Mussulman or a Gentoo. 
The Church cannot touch him. The Pope may indeed 
absolve the Catholic subject from his allegiance, and even 
forbid him to obey his orders, but this, however good in 
foro conscientice, would not be recognized in foro exteriori, 
and the subject would be liable to be condemned in the 
civil courts, and executed as a traitor, because no law of 
the state recognizes the legal authority of the Pope. The 
sovereigns of Europe have rejected the old Kuropean law 
so far as it imposes restrictions on the temporal power, and 
it is idle for us to dream, in the present state of the world, 
of reviving it. Leave, then, the soyereign absolute in face 
of the subject, and you have and can have no ground on 
which you can legally or constitutionally, that is, in the 
civil courts, assert the freedom of religion. 

“ By the treaty of Paris the principal powers of Eu- 
rope have adopted on one side, in relation to the Church, 
the American system, and freed themselves from all obli- 
gation to her or to any religion. Whether this is to be re- 

garded as a gain or a loss to religion, I pretend not to decide. 
Much may be said on both sides. I will only say that it is 
in harmony with the modern world, which puts trade in the 
place of the Church, and material civilization in place of 
religion, and whether we like it or dislike it, we cannot help 
ourselves. We must accept it and do the best we can 
with it. Dut, if we acquiesce in absolutism emancipated 
from the Church, we leave our religion without protection, 
and all her temporal interests as well as the consciences of 
Catholics at the mercy of the despot. We must insist on 
carrying out the American order, in the respect that it 
guaranties individual liberty and entire freedom of con- 
science, as well as in the respect that it emancipates power 
from its obligation to govern as a Christian power ; so that 
the civil courts will be legally obliged to protect the 
Church, because obliged to protect the liberty of the citi- 
zen or subje ct, as is the case in this country, and to a cer- 
tain extent in Great Britain. Mr. O’Flanagan will see, 
then, why I so earnestly insist on constitutional guaranties 
for freedom in opposition to the new-fangled Ceesarism, 
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defended by Louis Veuillot and a certain number of French 
and other Catholics. 

“T regard it as certain that henceforth the Church can 
count on no protection, as the Church, from the civil 
power,—that she will, even in Catholic countries, soon be 
compelled to stand before the state on a footing of equality 
with Protestantism, Mahometanism, Gentooism, or apy 
other form of religion or no religion, and to rely solely on 
her own intrinsic divinity and excellence. She has, like 
all other religions, to throw herself into the great current 
of modern life, and struggle as best she may, asking and 
receiving no special favor or protection. This situation is 
in some respects new, and it is no reproach to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to say that neither here nor elsewhere 
have Catholics been universally trained either to compre- 
hend or to meet it. In this matter, as in all matters of 
importance, the few are in advance of the many. The 
few in Europe see, or think they see, the inevitable ten- 
dency of the modern spirit, and are urging upon their 
brethren to adapt themselves to the new position of things. 
They are looked upon with distrust, as restless or innovat- 
ing spirits, by those who do not see that tendency, or who, 
seeing it, still hope that it may be arrested, and the old 
order reéstablished. Hence, a sort of division, not in 
matters of faith, not in morals, obtains among Catholics ; 
one party are for accepting and conforming to what they 
regard as inevitable, and secking elsewhere a substitute for 
the old order which now fails us; the other party are 
either blind to the changes that are going on, or denounce 
them and do all they can to resist them. It is here as 
elsewhere my good or bad fortune to be with the few, 
though with real fraternal affection for the many. In our 
own country we have freedom for our Church, and that is 
much, but aside from protection by the laws of our rights 
as citizens and men, we have nothing. It is clear, then, 
to wy judgment that the old training, which was very 
proper when the people counted for nothing in the state, 
will not answer for us. Not only the clergy but the laity 
have here a work which formerly they had not. Every 
Catholic layman has to be to his Church now in his own 
sphere, what in other times the good Catholic sovereign 
was. ‘The age is a fast age, and is sure to outrun Cath- 
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olics, unless they quicken their pace, and endeavor to 
keep up with it. They must be behind in nothing, ex- 
cept sin. They must recover, and take the lead of the 
age, and do so by their real superiority in mental and 
moral activity, by their foresight and energy, by their large 
views and generous enthusiasm. The Church must regain 
through the people what she has lost or is losing through 
the sovereigns. You see, then, the nature of the str uggle 
in which we are engaged, "and why, while my principles re- 
main unchanged, I do not and cannot use in all respects 
the same language I did in 1848. We are no longer in 
the same world. As the sovereigns have asserted their 
freedom in face of religion, the people must assert their 
rights in face of the sovereigns, in the interest both of 
civil and religious liberty.” 

“TI think I understand Father John’ s doctrine, and I 
freely accept it for the United States,” replied De Bonne- 
ville, “ but I am not prepared to accept it for old Europe. 
Here your state leaves religion, as such, to itself, and takes 
no care of it. It is in accordance with your order that it 
should do so. Your Federal Constitution contains no re- 
cognition even of God, except by implication in the in- 
stances in which it demands an oath, and with that 
exception would be as suitable to a nation of atheists 
as to a nation of Christians. Here, I grant, the Church 
rests for its support on the individual conscience, and can 
claim or receive protection only as being the conscience of 
the citizen. But this order can never be admitted in 
Europe. There the sovereigns are more or less affected 
by tradition, and they will never consent to surrender 
their surveillance of ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical affairs. 
Moreover, the Catholic population, accustomed to govern- 
mental control, assistance, and protection in religious mat- 
ters, if abandoned by the state and thrown upon their own 
resources, would soon cease to be Catholic, and lapse into 
heathenism. If the government should withhold its salary 
from the clergy, and leave them for their support to the 
voluntary offerings of the faithful, more than half the 
churches in France would be closed in six months. The 
union of Church and state is a political and a religious 
necessity in every Catholic country in Europe, and if in 
fact dissolved, the mass of the people would live and die 
as heathen.” 
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“‘ Every transition from one order to another,” inter- 
posed Dieffenbach, “ is always attended by more or less of 
evil, and there can be no doubt that the introduction of 
the American order into the old Catholic states of Europe 
would be at first very injurious to religion. But we must 
recollect that religion is already at a low ebb in all Catholic 
Europe, and that the majority of educated men, not priests 
or religious, are little better than nominal Catholics. They 
may not wholly break with the Church, but they are gov- 
erned neither by her teachings nor by her spirit, while the 
mass of the peasantry in France never dream of so absurd 
a thing as going to Confession. What is needed is to re- 
cover the mass of the population to a living, energetic 
faith, and that you will never do so long as they associate 
Catholicity with the authority that visits them in the shape 
of the tax-collector. Neither ecclesiastical nor civil au- 
thority can restore them toaliving faith. External author- 
ity in matters of religion does not and will not weigh with 
them. It is only through freedom, and the free develop- 
ment of the inner life, that they will once more become 
hearty believers. Without disturbing the present order, 
I would, as Father John recommends, begin to train them 
in reference to the new order which soon or late must come, 
as Sardinia proves to us, and which no earthly power can 
prevent. You must educate the people as you never yet 
have done ; you must enable them to understand their 
own deeper wants, and lead them back to the Church 
through science and high intellectual and moral culture.” 


Art. Il.—England and Naples, as illustrative of 
Protestant Prejudice. 


Some of our lawyer friends tell a story of a young 
English barrister who had zealously striven to gain a chan- 
cery lawsuit which threatened to be interminable, at the 
time it first passed into his hands, from those of his wary 
father-in-law. The dey upon which his honest endeavors 
were crowned with success found the young “outer bar- 
man” hastening, with exultant eagerness, to assure his sage 
‘ 
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predecessor of the triumph. ‘ Check your ardor, young 
man,” coldly spoke the reproachful old lawyer, “ instead of 
praise, your conduct merits blame. You are less sensible 
than I had suspected, and your motive for joy is puerile. 
Listen, sir ; that case enabled my father to provide for me, 
and it helped me to portion your wife, and, with patience 
and prudent management, you, sir, could have used it 
during your own life, and left it as a precious legacy to 
your children, But, you have thought it better to sift the 
case bare, and not to be content as we were before you. 
You have thus flung away a préfitable source of income, 
and must now seek, by your own exertion, another prop.’ 
Somewhat akin to the “idea” in this rebuke would seem 
to be the quality of the relationship subsisting between 
Protestantism and its prejudices. They constitute its chief 

“prop,” passing from generation to generation as its best 
source of sustenance ; and, whoever would honestly combat 
all the obstacles in the w: wy of “ sifting” these prejudices 
bare, mast expect to hazard the favorable opinion of all 
who are content to thrive upon the legacy, such as it is, 
and forfeit the family “ consideration” which is rarely be- 
queathed apart from the prejudice. 

We hardly kuow whether it would be more correct to 
describe prejudice as the shadow of Protestantism, or Prot- 
estantism as the shadow of prejudice. Although scarcely 
interchangeable terms they have “ ideas” that are insepar- 
ably blended. Taking prejudice as Webster defines it— 
“a decision of mind formed without due examination of 
the facts or arguments which are necessary to a just and 
impartial determination”—we have no difficulty in distrib- 
uting its sins of omission and commission amongst all the 
assailants of Catholicity. Over questions of religion the 
influence exercised by prejudice is as immense as it is per- 
nicious, It clothes feeling in falsehood—hands a foil to sen- 
timent—and drugs truth with its most subtle poisons, 
Prejudice looks at facts with blinking eyes, and seeks to 
shape appearances in keeping with its own condition. It 
is a traitor to all true generosity, the ‘ ill breeze” which 
blasts the tender growth of natural liberality, and “‘ blows” 
no one “good,” and the slanderer of our best social im- 
pulses. Like certain fashionable maladies, it is more gener- 
ally inherited than acquired ; yet is,it not unfrequently 
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acquired. Like the expert thief of polished society, it di- 
verts your reascning, until it has absorbed your favor. It 
wears a plausible mask, and steals the essenee of truth 
from your reach before you can detect the imposture. Like 
the cankering incrustations feeding the ‘ rot” in a favorite 
forest tree, prejudice becomes the gangrene of our hearts, 
and infects all our knowledge while it cripples the chances 
of free ventilation. It isa law governing the habits of this 
pest, that its greatest expansion takes place not in the 
largest but the smallest minds. By another working law 
of its nature, it assumes an immunity from error, and scorns 
the noble maxim which asks us to depreciate no one, since 
an atom has a shadow. 
What has come to be known as “ popular prejudice” 
takes the most extravagant means of manifesting itself. 
Throwing aside the sullen character of the “ private preju- 
dice” upon which it was nurtured, it acts upon the puppet 
whims of the populace with an infatuation ever varying in 
its extremes, and going to all extremes in its effects. No 
nation is without numerous instances, in its own history, 
of the woe-working qualities which pertain to “ popular 
prejudice.” It wears many aspects, but none so frequent 
and terrible in their extremes as those of politics or reli- 
gion, or both in combination. Controlled by its fierce 
but fickle influence the British populace hunted Charles 
Stuart to death, and laughed around the scaffold while 
its headsman did the crowd’s bloody behests. Wafted 
by another gush of popular sentiment, the repentant 
people rushed to greet the son of their slaughtered king, and 
sought to drown in the intoxication of new “‘ popular prej- 
udice” the memory of the hateful deed consummated in 
past “‘ popular prejudice.” Veering to another point, the 
popular current soon again bore down “the labor of its 
own hands,” and sought new means to gratify fresh whims 
of its own conception. The grim Dutchman, William of 
Orange, won its new favors, and upon the crest of the flood- 
ing prejudice, stole into the Stuarts’ throne and seized 
the Stuarts’ sceptre. 
“© Lennox, who would wish to rule 
This changeling crowd, this common fool ? 
‘ Hearest thou,’ he said,* ‘the loud acclaim, 








* King James to Lord Lennox, in Scott’s “* Lady of the Lake.” 
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With which they shout the Douglas’ name ? 
With like acclaim, the vulgar throat 
Strain’d for King James their morning note ; 
With like acclaim they hail’d the day, 
When I first broke the Douglas’ sway ; 

A like acelaim would Douglas greet 

If he could hurl me from my seat. 

Who o’er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain !’” 


It runs riot through the world, this “ popular prejudice,” 
coloring with its chameleon hues every public action, and 
arming all its vassals against the logic of simple fact. It 
breeds false feelings and becomes the elixir of their anima- 
tion, and the guiding genius of their utterance. It whis- 
pers falsehood into the national ear, and bids the Russian 
despise the Briton, and the Briton hate the Russian. 
From its impulse the Sepoy calls the Saxon savage, and 
the Saxon deems the Sepoy fiend ; under its teaching, Ital- 
ians scoff at the braggart British, and the British scorn 
the indolent Italian. Through its misty atmosphere Prot- 
estantism looks at Catholicity, and the Catholic (not Cath- 
olicity) not unfrequently regards Protestantism. And 
this last instance, by the bye, leads us more directly to our 
subject. 

We remember once hearing of a tallow-chandler who 
had imbibed learned notions, and cherished a disposition to 
keep up with “the march of intellect.” But there was no 
earthly use in the profession of any intellectual quality 
that all his customers could not see evidence of. ‘There- 
fore, he resolved to have painted in bright green letters 
upon a board of ‘flaming yellow,” an announcement that 
he had for sale “ fine vegetable candles.” The first admir. 
ing customer who called to be enlightened upon the sub- 
ject, was told by the man of grease, that the “ vegetable 
candles” were the purest and the best “tallow.” ‘“‘ But, 
is that a vegetable substance ?” ‘To be sure it is,” re- 
plied the vender of lard ; “‘what a stoopid to ask such a 
question! Isn’t grass grass; and don’t sheep thrive on 
grass ?” Not much out of keeping with this sort of reason- 
ing, is that generating the “ popular prejudice,” which as- 
cribes, confidently, all sorts of evil to countries where 
Catholicity prevails—‘“ Isn’t Popery Popery, and don’t the 
countries thrive on Popery ?”” Amongst the many anec- 
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dotes told in illustration of Wilson Crocker’s obstinate ad- 
herence to any opinion he had himself broached, we now 
call to mind one which not inaptly fits the self-complacency 
of Protestantism regarding Catholicity. Dining one even- 
ing with the Duke of Wellington and some other illus- 
trious soldier-friends, Wilson Crocker talked of Waterloo 
and war, upon both of which matters he conversed with the 
utmost assurance ; so much s0, indeed, that he disputed 
many martial points with the Duke, and obliged “ the hero 
of the scene” to be silent upon movements of battle, which 
he, and he alone, was thoroughly cognizant of. The Duke 
and his military associates suffered Crocker to bear all the 
honor of knowing much more than any one else, on this 
or any kindred subject. Presently, however, the conversa- 
tion turned upon dogs and sporting, when Crocker’s crook- 
edness of opinion showed itself again in opposition to all 
the others. ‘‘ Now, Crocker,” cried the Duke, “I calmly 
submitted to your superior knowledge upon military tac- 
tics, and upon points of strategy at Waterloo, but my views 
of this hunting question I will not surrender.” Protestant- 
ism plays Crocker towards Catholicity, and insists upon 
being better acquainted with all our doctrines than we are 
ourselves. For the present and for his reasons, we will 
adopt the tactics of Wellington respecting the more seri- 
ous questions ; but, we will, nevertheless, show cause why 
it is our pleasure not to surrender to popular prejudice the 
lesser question touching the comparative social degradation 
of countries which happen to be Catholic. 

Those whose prejudices picture Catholicity asitself an 
evil, can, of course, behold no people who cherish its pres- 
ence in any light free from evil, however socially or ration- 
ally good they may otherwise be. The marvellous faculty 
of Catholicity to excite the fearand provoke the frowns of 
every fanatical tribe in existence, leaves its trace, not only 
in the polemics, but in the politics it touches. The inhab- 
itants of hell curse each other until the name of God is 
mentioned, when they leave off their mutual recriminations 
fora moment to have a full swoop of blasphemy at the 
name they hear only with hate and trembling. Do not all 
non-Catholics, in like manner, sink their sectarian animosi- 
ties to scowl at and slander Catholicity, which we take to 
be, in a sense, God’s embodiment on earth? Whatever 
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people cling most closely to this Catholicity have to en- 
counter the most intense hostility at the hands of those 
who hate the faith they do not know, and libel all who feel 
its influence. We are far from believing that countries 
called Catholic are exempt from the ills which inevitably 
attend all human institutions. But no admission of this 
sort satisfies Protestantism ; for it pretends to think 
not only that Catholic countries are worse than other 
countries, but that they are bad because they are Catholic. 
Now, considering the foul social front presented by those 
who thus assail Catholic nations as such, we must hold the 
process of reasoning which supplies their assumptions as 
complimentary to our religion. Catholicity is, they con- 
tend, pregnant with social evil ; yet they require in Cath- 
olic countries a higher standard of morality, a purer love 
of society, than they expect to find in non-Catholic coun- 
tries!’ While they would fain regard Catholicity as the nurse 
of national mischief, they virtually treat her as though mis- 
chief were incompatible with her presence! By a succes- 
sion of paradoxes, they at once denounce Catholicity, and 
demand at its hands what their very denunciations deny 
it the possession of ! The errors of a Catholic people are 
invariably set down for criticism, while those of a non-Cath- 
olic community pass unnoticed, as though the one were a 
wonder and the other a matter of course! The failure 
of a band of Catholic missionaries amongst savages ex- 
cites an amount of alarm which never attends a similar 
event amongst Protestants ; and the dread there is in the 
Protestant mind at any small advantage counted to Catho- 
licity has only a likeness in the horror which the enemy of 
man feels at the probable loss to him of another converted 
sinner ! While they declare and try to think that nothing 
logical can be said to explain or justify Catholicity, there 
is nothing they so studiously endeavor to avoid as what 
they are pleased to term the seducing subtilty of papal 
logic ! But, not to weary the reader with many thoughts in 
this strain, we come to say, pithily, how we view Catholic 
countries as such, and to do it, we borrow the language of 
Dr. Brownson. In his recently-published work, The Convert, 
he says, “‘ Undoubtedly there is in Catholic as well as in non- 
Catholic states much that no wise man, no good man, can 
defend, or fail to deplore.” But, ‘‘be the political and 
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social condition of the people in these countries as bad as 
it may be, it does not disturb my Catholic faith, or damp my 
Catholic ardor. All the modern Catholic states of Europe 
grew up under Catholicity and were more Catholic than 
they are now at the period of their greatest prosperity and 
power.” This is a short answer, and one that could be 
greatly amplified, to those who object that Catholicity chases 
away prosperity from a country. We will not pause to ex- 
hibit the absurdities which sucha popular prejudice leads to, 
but let Dr. Brownson speak still farther our own thoughts. 
“The decline which is alleged, and which I have no disposi- 
tion to deny, in the Italian and Spanish peninsulas, is 
fairly traceable to political, commercial, and other causes 
independent in their operation of Catholicity, or of religion 
of any sort.” ‘“ Catholicity leaves to every people its own 
nationality, and to every state its independence ; and it 
ameliorates the political and social order only by infusing 
into the hearts of the people and their rulers the principles 
of justice and love, and a sense of accountability to God. 
In speaking of Catholic nations, and comparing them with 
the Catholic standard, I find, I confess, much to regret, to 
deplore, and even to blame ; but in comparing them with 
non-Catholic nations the case is quite different, and I cannot 
concede that the Catholic population of any country is in- 
ferior to any Protestant population even cn those very qual- 
ities in respect to which Catholics are usually supposed to be 
the most deficient.” In this sentence Dr. Brownson has 
clearly and concisely stated ‘ the whole case” as between the 
fact and the popular prejudice which cannot bear to see it. 
By common consent, every shade of British Protestant- 
ism has come to the conclusion, that as surely as Britain 
may be said to symbolize the incoherent (digjecta membra) 
mass which makes up Protestantism, so may Naples be . 
garded as the type of “ national Catholicity.’ ” How 
happens that such a comparison is at all ientltailialic te we 
must not wait to inquire; and it is not particularly im- 
portant to ascertain upon what special grounds Naples is 
made the honored selection on the one side, and England on 
the other. Protestant England is a great and prosperous na- 
tion, it is true, but Protestant Sweden is neither the one nor 
the other ; and Pagan China is both, and has been for a long- 
er time and in a vaster degree than England. And if Cath- 
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olic Naples is neither great nor prosperous, in England’s 
sense, Catholic France and Catholic Austria do not fall 
without the range of power and prosperity. However, 
England is the boasted Eden of Protestantism, according 
to the decrees of domineering “ popular prejudice,” and 
Naples is a papal political pandemonium, which it is law- 
ful, in and out of season, to bespatter with calumny. 
Who has not heard of the villainy of Naples? It is a 
naughty nation ; and as its chief sin, bends beneath the 
disorders inherent in Catholicity, whatever they are. At 
every step a Protestant takes in Naples he sees the cloven 
foot ! He has to tread warily along, lest he should drown 
in the “‘sink of iniquity.” The very air seems to resound 
with the wails of the suffering, and the woes of dungeoned 
patriots seem to permeate the atmosphere which, in Naples, 
is thick with sins wherever a Protestant moves. From 
day to day, have all its horrors been bemoaned by the prej- 
udiced puritans at both sides of the Atlantic, and the wires 
of sympathy have been fine-drawn and oft used between 
London’s Exeter Hall and the late Tabernacle of New York. 
Now if the terrors centred in its laws, if the despotism of 
its government, if the pitiable condition of its people were 
what they have been pictured, it would form no part of our 
duty, as Catholics, to excuse or attempt to palliate them. 
On the contrary, our voice, as Catholics, would join the 
indignant chorus and cry “shame.” We are, as the Con- 
vert has it, “under no obligation to defend the policy or 
administration of so-called Catholic governments.” But, 
as a matter of fact, Catholic Naples is innocent of the gross 
charges which “ popular prejudice” trys to fasten on her 
reputation, and if she were not, Protestant England is the 
last country in the world that has the right to cast the 
first stone. When the poor Neapolitans learn from Eng- 
land all about their sad condition, they shrug the “ sug- 
gestive shoulder” and fancy that “‘ where ignorance is bliss, 
it is folly to be wise.” When prejudice talks of the Nea- 
politan “‘ serfs,” they desire to know but cannot see what 
sort of a thing that monarchical freedom is which pretends 
to be more than their own. When it depicts King Ferdi- 
nand as a master-tyrant, the “slaves” he crushes with his 
“iron heel” wonder what sort of an angel Victoria must 
be. In truth, for the most part, the Neapolitans accept 
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the language of British prejudice as “ flowers of fancy,” as 
mere playful specimens of “island poesy of the severer 
sort.” While they know that their own king mixes freely and 
familiarly with them, walks through their cities as one of 
themselves, shares in their sports and their struggles, sees 
them in the hours of joy or peril, these people cannot be 
persuaded that he is the thing prejudice paints him ; and, 
knowing him well, they doubt if the superiority for some 
one else implied in the special abuse poured upon him, 
can be the portion of any mortal sovereign, even of Victo- 
ria of England, or that “jolly good fellow” of Prussia. 
They are slaves enough to love the tyrant heartily, to kiss 
their chains, and hug the misery to their breasts! Consid- 
ering that any person in his kingdom can approach Ferdi- 
nand of Naples on a day of the week set apart for that 
purpose, and, in person, plead the object of his visit ; con- 
sidering that state etiquette does not bar up the passage of 
the people to the king ; considering that high court func- 
tionaries do not crowd out the humble peasant who desires 
to ask his sovereign for protection or for justice ; consider- 
ing that access to the King of Naples is quite as facile an 
operation as access to the President of the United States, 
we are not astonished when the Neapolitans, who hear the 
relations between themselves and their sovereign constantly 
challenged by British prejudice, ask if Britain be the real 
Elysium ?—if it be so much nobler a practice to separate 
the sovereign from the people, and give the poor only the 
right of making, and by proxy, a paper petition, which 
never reaches the throne ?—if it be so much more acceptable 
a custom that has its head in the lap of “ circumlocution?” 
—if it be a more manly politeness that forbids the poor to 
approach the precincts of royalty, and exacts from the visit- 
ors to a palace all the “pomp and circumstance” beyond 
the reach of “ honest competency ?”” When the little Nea- 
politan drummer boy, who is welcome to make known, in 
person, his grievances to the sovereign, learns that they do 
things more satisfactorily in England, perhaps, he supposes 
that Queen Victoria gives her complaining drummer boys 
a motherly embrace, and deals with them as with her own 
children! Without some such thought, he cannot under- 
stand how the difference could tell so much in the favor of 
England as it is said todo. But when he happens to hear 
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that no soldier less than a commissioned officer could even 
aspire to scrape Queen Victoria’s shoe-heel, the poor little 
Neapolitan is content with his tyrant, and blesses his sov- 
ereign’s tyranny. When he, further, hears that not even a 
commissioned officer can dare attempt, upon any occasion, 
to directly address the Queen in reference to justice or 
mercy, without at once endangering his own rank in arms 
and in society, and that any communication of that sort 
must come to the royal ear after it has passed a dozen 
lazy officials, the poor little Neapolitan slave is more eager 
than ever to die in the loyal love of his own cruel master ! 
Is it very surprising, after all ? 

We have two friends, a Neapolitan and an Englishman, 
who are apt to discuss the relative worth of each other’s 
fatherland, in kindly but emphatic language. Each asserts 
the superiority of his own nation in all the tender points of 
difference, and each seeks to secure his argument by strik- 
ing at the weak points of his opponent’s country. Per- 
haps we cannot better effect our purpose in this article 
than by presenting such a conversation as would not be 
unlikely to occur between our friends, were they present. 
Personally, the Neapolitan, whom we shall call Dr. Guat- 
TERIO CISCRANNO, is no mean specimen of patrician rank, 
fond of his facts and full of native idioms, and the English- 
man, whom we shall name Dr. Horatig Seymour, is an 
honest type of John Bull, swollen with the importance of 
his country, and partial to national prejudices and household 
words. Both are honorable men, and neither is deficient 
in those intellectual acquirements befitting the true gentle- 
man of the day. Let us suppose them fairly started with 
their subject. 

Dr. Cis. I admire that axiom, noble Seymour, which 
tells one to begin his charity at home. ‘ La prima carita 
é Yaver cura di se.” 

Dr. Sey. But, surely, friend Ciscranno, you could not 
insist upon confining its benefits to home ; we should not 
keep all the milk of human kindness for our own dairy, you 
know. 

Dr. Cis. Certainly, carry its benefits as far as they 
can go after you have done all that was needed at home, 
“ per ’amor di Dio.” 

Dr. Sry. Now, granting that monstrosity at Naples 
holds its head over every thing dear to honor and hu- 
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manity, is it not our duty as a Christian people, who “ have 
their heart in the right place,” to interfere ? 

Dr. Cis. Why should I grant any thing so absurd ? 
Even were it so, how comes it that monstrosity equally 
vast calls in vain for your interference at home ? Non im- 
putére loro questo peccato. Hardly do you forbear plac- 
ing all evil to the door of the Pope, or Naples ; are your 
own monstrosities amongst the number ? 

Dr. Sey. But, my dear friend, there is now certainly 
nothing in this blessed country of England, nothing of ig- 
norance, of vice, or of monstrosity—to repeat our phrase,— 
which is a speck compared to the wickedness of Catholic 
countries, yours being a chosen specimen. No, no, thank 
God, we have no such occasion to play “ the good Sama- 
ritan” at home, and must not be thanklessly treated when 
we do so for strangers. 

Dr. Cis. Most excellent acquaintance Seymour, your 
people say they are fond of facts. You are yourself a matter 
of fact man— womo positivo”—therefore call upon facts, 
and let us then decide—“Ditemi il come ed il perche ?” 

Dr. Sry. I can readily tell you the “how and the 
why.” Asa rule, your Italians are a doltish, superstitious 
people, the natural result of Popery. Is not that “‘ treading 
on your toes,” by way of a good beginning ? 

‘Dr. Cis. Have you not a saying in your tongue about a 
“ Tenterden steeple being the cause “of the Goodwin Sands 2” 

Dr. Sey. Yes; and another about “ putting the saddle 
on the right horse.” 

Dr. Cis. Vidiamo! First then, sir, Italians are not, 
as a rule, either so doltish or superstitious as you English 
are, and if they were, Popery would have had no hand in 
it, and has no right to be charged with it. But to be pre- 
cise, how many people in Naples do you suppose need 
your interference, politically or religiously ? 

Dr. Sey. Very nearly every other man one meets. 
Does the shoe pinch, my friend ? 

Dr. Cis. Frottole! But to your estimate. “ Every 
other one” will be fairly taking half the population. 
Daccordo! Now, since youhave as many people at home 
as four millions who need attention quite as much as the 
heathen, why trouble Naples or the poor thereof ? 

Dr. Sey. Four millions! heathens! Go to, and make 
merry with facts and names upon other subjects. 
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Dr. Cis. My friend, I but borrow the “ fact,” and the 
“name” from a minister of your Protestantism, one Mr. 
Bruce, who said publicly at one of your conventicles, in 
the city of Bristol, that nearly four millions of your own 
countrymen were as destitute of religious and moral train- 
ing as men could be. And these he properly called your 
home-heathen. Non a mia culpa. But he does not stop 
there, for he proceeds to remind you that the “ blood of 
souls” will be “in your skirts”—I offer you his own phra- 
seology,—if the loudly-calling spiritual wants of these 
“home-heathen” are not promptly and fully attended to. 
He has pointed to districts, in your country, where there 
are thousands of doltish superstitious men without means 
of learning any thing of the name of God. Is it too much, 
my friend, to wish you tosee after these neglected creatures 
of your own nation before you waste generosity on Naples 
or on its neighbors—Sono dolente di averni afflitto. 

Dr. Sey. But Mr. Bruce must be under a great mis- 
take. He is an estimable clergyman, I know, and he may 
be in error. I do not like that there should be any reason 
to think us “ in face a lion, but in heart a deer.” 

Dr. Cis. As for Mr. Bruce, io gli staro mallevadore. 
You can be his judge, for he comes to us with evidence 
taken from official reports sent to the London “ Pastoral 
Aid Society ” for 1856. I shall read one instance which 
his sermon contains. Listen : 


“T found this young woman very ignorant. She told me she 
had never been to church or chapel. Ske could not read, did not 
know who the Lord Jesus Christ was, nor why he came into the 
world. She had never heard who made the world, neither could 
she tell. She did not know what was meant by prayer, and had 
never been taught to say her prayers.” 


Now, do you not take that to be warning evidence 
against flinging stones at Naples and Catholicity ? This, 
too, mark, is only one of a million testimonies. Basta! 
Dr. Sey. It is not enough; for although I know some 
bad cases, and think there are others worse not within my 
knowledge, still I feel you have selected an extreme one 
from the millions. At all events, you need not apply the 
“flattering unction to your soul” that your case is, 
therefore, any better. It is not odd or occasional instances 
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of ignorance or corruption which have to be deplored in 
Italy, but villages full. 

Dr. Cis. Lo nego! But not to be content with a mere 
denial of your assertion, as it affects Naples, I will under- 
take to show the falsity of your boast, as it concerns your 
own country. Allow me to be a little prolix in this my 
present allusion. You can the better afford to do so, since 
all that could have been possibly suspected of any country 
has already been said of my nation, and stands to your ar- 
gumentative advantage ; with, however, my sincere and in- 
dignant repudiation to confront it. Perhaps you have not 
quite forgotten, for you then knew of the fact, that I visit- 
ed avery Protestant town in the south of England some 
little while ago. Having seen all that my resident friends 
had to show me, an accidental acquaintance accosted me 
and thus delivered himself, knowing me to be a Catholic 
and a foreigner: “Sir, we ought to be forever praiseful 
for one blessing,—this is not a Popish town. No, sir, we 
have not a priest within its bounds, and only a few strag- 
gling Papists to remind us that Babylon exists. God be 
thanked, we are free from Popery and Italian influence.” 
My excellent friend, Horatio Seymour, attend to the moral 
which comes out of that man’s words, when viewed with 
what I have to add ; attend to it, for he has but expressed 
narrowly what you think of comprehensively. Hear me 
on. The information which one of my local friends gave 
me I shall repeat as nearly as I can remember in his 
words. ‘Thus he spoke : “‘ It is true that Catholicity owns 
but very few followers in this town ; and has here neither 
church nor chapel nor priest. Protestantism has it all in 
whatever way it chooses. Now, how are matters here, think 
you? Infidelity and Calvinism are the rival powers for 
ascendency in things religious. Devotion is but a mockery, 
even of the Protestant sort ; and people go to church just 
for the name of the thing and because others go. Through- 
out all parts of the town and suburbs children die without 
baptism ; and there are many grown up persons and heads 
of families who are to this day unbaptised. All respect 
for the sacrament has completely disappeared from the con- 
siderations of the mass, and they have come to look upon 
it as they do upon an operation practised on their dogs ; 
in fact, the estimation in which it was held has not left any 
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but a degrading trace behind ; for while the baptism of a 
child, when it does occur, is called naming, the naming of 
a dog is called christening. Bastardy is almost popular 
in this town ; at all events, it is entirely shorn of its in- 
famy. The crime of infanticide is one so commonly prac- 
tised here, and so usually overlooked, that it ceases to wear 
the appearance of a crime. And as for prostitution, it has 
made itself a home so complete that its olden shame has 
vanished, and it struts about with an air of successful ef- 
frontery, which shocks nobody except, perhaps, the few 
Papists. For the scenes of depravity, disgusting filth, and 
degrading destitution, which belong to parts of this town, 
I can refer you to a series of letters addressed, by one of its 
ministers, to Prince Albert in 1854. These letters tell 
truths which would make those who listened calmly to the 
horrors of Naples shudder, and the worst that has been 
imagined of Naples has daily fulfilment in this town.” 
There, my friend Seymour, is a specimen of your Pope 
hating towns. 

Dr. Sey. But that is one town. We have others 
which see to their own condition so well, that they can do 
a good turn and subscribe largely towards mission funds 
and charitable institutions even for your interests. 

Dr. Cis. Nay! that is sorry evidence, if I come to 
look at it through the fact that this very town, itself a sink 
of sin, is forever stirring its filth to abuse Popery, and 
forever making subscriptions to propagate the Gospel—its 
Gospel !—in Naples and other sorely benighted nations ! 
Thinking on this was sad—a gran péna rite mt le légreme. 

Dr. Sey. Notwithstanding all this, I am still convinced 
that the evidence of immorality, if I only knew where to 
find it, tells immeasurably against your Popish country. 
Without the figures, however, I cannot “hold you on the 
hip.” Still, is there not enough in public rumor and the 
assertions of distinguished travellers to show how criminal 
and how ignorant, as a whole, your population is? Per- 
haps this is not so extraordinary ; for not every person can 
“ride the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 

Dr. Cis. Non vitemo! There are official returns with- 
in easy reach of both of us. It is necessary for me, a 
stranger, to be always ready with facts ; for, though you 
be fond of them, yet you fear them, in cases like this ; 
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and we, foreigners, have no other arm to level at your con- 
fident assertions. Now, take the proven criminality of your 
country from the official statistics, and you find there is one 
criminal for every five hundred persons ; while, in my 
country, there is one for every eight hundred. In your 
country the class of crimes is such as to shock a Neapolitan, 
who, bad though his land may be, does not comprehend 
evil so great as your criminal statistics disclose. Even 
your neighbor, Ireland, comes out of the contrast of crime 
more favorably than England. 

Dr. Sey. Ireland! murdering Ireland ! where some- 
body is hanged every other day. Tush, we have “the 
whip hand of Ireland.” 

Dr. Cis. And the thongs remain not idle! But, hark 
ye, Seymour, does it follow that because there are more 
hangings in Ireland there ought to be so few in England ? 
Murder is not only more frequent in England, but more hor- 
rible in its character than in Ireland. Murder is seldom or 
never the effect of a sordid passion in Ireland ; it is hardly 
ever the effect of any thing else in England. But, your re- 
mark has made me remember what a singular way they have 
of measuring relative justice to murderers in England as 
against Ireland. For example, out of fifty persons legally 
and rightly condemned to death in England during the year 
1850, only six suffered the “‘extreme penalty ;” all the 
others have since been transported, or otherwise mercifully 
dealt with. Amongst the so spared, were mothers who 
coolly and shockingly strangled their grown up children, 
and wives who poisoned their husbands! Now, for the 
same year, Ireland had brought up for judgment sixteen 
persons condemned to death ; of these, eight were promptly 
executed. There you have the proportion of “ hangings” 
made half for Irish criminals, and only the one-eighth with 
a fraction for England! Is it thus fair to talk as if the 
fact pointed the other way in reason or justice ? 

Dr. Sey. Your figures do somewhat astonish me ; and, 
when I change the charge it looks like going “‘ from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire.” But, supposing that it is not pos- 
sible to ward off these facts, surely you will admit that your 
sins of bastardy beat us hollow ? 

Dr. Cis. Ne dubito! In your country the means of 
determining who are and who are not illegitimate, are not 
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only imperfect but deceptive. Thousands of British-born 
bastards are choked before they have time to cry ; and the 
roadside sinks of your country are the common grave for 
dead kittens and murdered children. Do not say, it is not 
so, for no honest Englishman will deny the prevalence of 
infanticide. These, then, are not reckoned in the official 
list of bastardy, if any such there be. Add to these thou- 
sands the tens of thousands who remain unbaptised and 
unregistered, and the other tens of thousands born of 
parents who think any marriage ceremony a mere superflu- 
ity, and deem their children legitimate enough not to be 
called bastards. Now, excellent friend Seymour, when we 
consent to leave such items out of the calculation, there 
can still be found figures from official sources to settle the 
vast difference between both countries to our credit. I 
find in the formal report made to the House of Commons 
regarding the poor in the British workhouses, that in four 
years there were received 94,000 children described as 
“legitimate,” and 66,000 admitted to be “ bastards.” 
Apply the measure, thence derivable, to the whole country 
—partitamente—and, for a moment, consider the enormity 
of your sin in this very matter from which you would crave 
partial exemption. 

Dr. Sey. Rather say comparative exemption. Now, 
friend Ciscranno, to Naples, and you will have “gone 
farther to speed worse.” 

Dr. Cis. Vi domando perdono! Taking the city of 
Naples to be in this, as in all other matters, a fair reflex 
of the kingdom, what can I show you? This: in 1854 
the population was nearly 425,000, and the births of that 
year numbered 15,000; and of these one hundred and 
thirty were illegitimates! Is there need of more? In 
Naples, or any Catholic country, it is not, humanly speak- 
ing, possible to escape knowing the true number of bas- 
tards ; for, however otherwise bad, all Catholics eagerly 
long to have their offspring baptised, and no priest gives 
the sacrament without ascertaining the legitimacy or not 
of the babe. Now, do not these facts, for Naples, contrast 
nobly with those you have heard for England? But, be- 
fore I pause, let me say a word on the charge of our educa- 
tional inferiority. Naples has about seven million souls as 
its population. Six out of every hundred are highly in- 
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structed, forty out of a hundred partially so, and the 
remainder more or less uneducated ; but there is not one 
in 500 who is ignorant of God, or destitute of teligious 
knowledge. Now, England contains nearly nineteen mil- 
lions of people. Of these, only one in fifty is at all edu- 
cated, and those who are absolutely ignorant of all religious 
knowledge are, according to missionary statistics, one in 
thirty-two of the whole ‘population, Now I by no means 
think that Naples is the most favorable specimen of what 
Catholic countries do or have done in the educational way; 
but there is one other feature it has, in common with all 
Catholic countries, worth your notice, as bringing the con- 
trast I have made more completely out. A decided pref- 
erence is given to religious above all other instructions. 
As you Bible- -quoters might say, “first the kingdom of 
God, then all else is added.” ‘While glancing at these 
statistics, pray let me anticipate other of your objections 
against a Catholic country, and your boastings of Protestant 
Britain. Here is the question of sobriety or drunkenness. 
Do you stand out for sober England against ‘‘ drunken Ire- 
land” or “ boosing Naples ? ”” Let us see. Your coun- 
try consumes, annually, more than twenty-two milion 
gallons of spirits, and Ireland less than eight million gal- 
lons. Is E ngland twice as populous as Ireland, or her ca- 
pacity to drink and remain sober twice as gret t as that of 
Ireland ? Account for it how you may, there is a dispro- 
portion in the quantity of spirits, home and foreign, con- 
sumed respectively in England and Ireland, w hich tells to 
the credit of Patrick’s temperance. Then, sir, there isa 
larger quantity of wine drunk in England than in Ireland 

the proportion of both populations considered. Seven 
million gallons go to make England merry, while Erin has 
to be jovial with a sorry half million gallons. Of malt, 
England takes to herself forty-three million bushels every 
year, leaving Ireland to fatten as she can upon the spare 
bulk of one million and a half. Surely, excellent Sey- 

mour, the drunkenness of England must far surpass that 
of Ireland, since any one man of your country has at least 
three times more to drink than has “drunken Pat.” Now, 

by way of opening another view in Ireland’s tendency to a 
greater sobriety than England can, in fact, exhibit, I find 
that the quantities of tea and tobacco consumed. in both 
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countries do not figure so much out of all proportion with 
the numbers of the people, as do the quantities of intoxi- 
cating drinks. Another little statistical discovery I wish 
your attention to, is this: when England was Popish, in 
1540, the number of public houses throughout the country 
did not amount to8,000. During the reign of the Protes- 
tant usurper, William of Orange, this number quadrupled, 
and it now has attained to ten times eight thousand ! 
Scotland, which is only half as populous as Ireland, has 
16,000 public houses ; while Ireland, with twice as many 
persons and all her faults, is content with two thousand 
less. Does the braggart puritanism of Protestantism like 
this mass of “damning proots,”—glie lo diro in faccia ! ? 

Dr. Sey. They certainly do not harmonize with my 
preconceived opinions. Believing them, my nationality 
cannot “die of a rose in aromatic pain.” Iam somewhat 
thrown off my guard, and must needs fall back into the at- 
titude of a questioner. Pray, since you have picked up 
more information about my country than I was aware of, 
can you speak of our filth in tones of disparagement ? I 
have lost confidence, you see, and come to put my questions 
distrustfully. However, in this case of British purity over 
Italian filth, I may not dread serious molestation. 

Dr. Cis. Even there you are not above us—se ben mi 
ricordo. Have you forgotten already my allusion to a 
south of England town ? But, returning to your Protestant 
society called the ‘‘ Pastoral Aid,” I am in possession of facts. 
A clergyman, whose respectability is guarantied by the 
society, writes thus in the annual report for 1856. Listen 
to him : 


“Tere may be found localities which a regard for reputation 
would almost forbid one to enter. The savagism, the degrada- 
tion, the dirt, the demonism of these localities, is more offensive and 
painful to the mind, than is the stench of their atmosphere to the 
senses.” 


Has worse, in falsehood, been ever imagined of Naples than 
here is shown, in fact, of England? Yet a little more, 
and I beg you to consider it w ell, for it is from the same of. 
ficial source. “‘ Hell cannot be more fowl or hateful to God 
than the district through which I sometimes pass.” Listen 
to yet another parson in this report : 
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“The numerous cases of juvenile delinquency daily brought to 

Police Court in Shoreditch, and in this very district, and close 

to the church, abundantly prove the necessity of the early training of 

children in habits of honesty, respectful conduct, chastity, cleanliness, 
and, above all, religion.” 


You could, without difficulty, credit these things of 
Naples, where there is nothing of the sort ; but you will 
not suffer yourself to see them at your own door. Was 
ever any thing ¢magined of Naples worse than these facts, 
found in the report I hold, and have quoted from, by a 
Protestant minister ? Hear him: 


“ Three-fourths of the population are of the very poorest class ; 
and seven-eighths of them living in a state of complete HEATHENISM. 
Vice reigns all but universally over the people. Apathy,—arising 
perhaps from the nature of employment,—swearing, drunkenness, 
robbery, and Sabbath-breaking (comprising trading, gambling, and 
all kinds of games), are amongst the most prevalent vices, and, as 
a sure result, the social and sanitary wretchedness of the people is 
only exceeded by their moral and spiritual degradation. The most 
squalid poverty and fearful indifference to even external religion, 
meet one on every hand, requiring indomitable energy to en nable one 
to move and work on in the midst of such a mass of depravity.” 


Ah, my excellent Seymour, set your own house in or- 
der, then come to suggest something as to the condition 
of ours, Offer a good example yourself—*méttere alla 
ragione. 

Dr. Sey. I had a dream, it must have been no more 
that we did set a good example. In truth, I thought of 
England, in these matters, as if none but itself could be its 
parallel, What then has been the benefit of our Sabbath 
sanctity—what good ? 

Dr. Cis. Poco importo! But your mention of the 
subject guides my attention to facts in that direction, which 
may show you the folly of your sanctimonious pretensions 
upon this very “Sabbath question.” Again, I have a right 
to claim the greater indulgence for length of speech, as the 
repellant. Here is this valuable witness of the “ Pastoral 
Aid Society,” still at my elbow. It is unnecessary to go 
much out of the way for better proof; therefore take a 
statement of another parson in this report : 


“Out of 120,000 souls, not more than 10,000 can go to church, 
if they would. What becomes of the rest? They are practically 
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‘without God in the world,’—absorbed in all that concerns this life, 
its sins, its pleasures, its cares, its sorrows—so besotted with these, 
that they scarce ever think of, or prepare for the next. They are 
surrounded by pernicious examples and temptations to sin on every 
side; by gin-shops, beer-shops, and those worst of evils, cheap thea- 
tres, and saloons ; the bait, the resort, and too often the ruin of the 
young of both sexes.” 


You can scarcely deem that an agreeable token of the 
extent of your Sabbath sanctity. But here is another wit- 
ness who tells a mass of painful facts in a few words,— 
“Vice and ignorance are growing faster than the popula- 
tion, and thousands of immortal souls are going to eternity 
without having even the way of salvation pointed out to 
them on the Lord’s day.” It is the fashion with you Brit- 
ish Protestants to scoff at our Italian custom of making 
the after part of Sunday a period for recreation. For a 
moment waving the right to establish the truth and value 
of our habits as regards the Lord’s day, permit me to re- 
mind you, that I believe there is no part of Christendom, 
where the sanctity of the Sunday is so degraded as in your 
Britain. Here is an evidence still from this parson’s writing 
in this ‘‘ Pastoral Aid Society Report :” 


“ A poor butcher said,‘ Do you think [am aheathen? I would 
be as glad to get to church on a Sunday, or a breath of pure air, as 
you; but how can 1? Here [ am in my shop till between twelve 
and one on Sunday. By the time I have cleaned myself and had 
dinner, the afternoon is nearly gone, and what state am [ in to go 
to church in the evening? And then I must go to bed early to 
rise for Monday’s work ; and in this way I live from year’s end to 
year’s end. Let all the shops be closed ; compel them to be closed, 
and you will give us all a fair che ance?” " 


The interests of trade are with you paramount. There 
are no emulative amusements for the Lord’s day, but abun- 
dance of sordid rivalry. Here is an idea of the spirit which 
your sanctity fosters,—/a trovai per caso,—it is from a 
“ parson’s” pen in this report : 


“In one of my walks lately I met a child of ten or eleven years 
old, using the most frightful language, cursing and swearing Tim- 
mediately stopped to reprove him, and on my inquiring of the other 
children with him as to his parents, the lad significantly exclaimed, 
‘I dinna care for father or mother; J earn more than they? Such 
is the thought and feeling of very many.” 
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And such is the principle, sunken deep into tiie national 
heart, which so clasps it in a golden hardness, that it is 
dead to its own spiritual interests ; while it makes a show 
of pity for those who look on to despise its hypocrisy, and 
offer what England does not—the fruit of a good example. 
Non voglio piu stendermi sopra la presente materia. 

Dr. Sey. Do you stop because the wheel of Fortune 
may not turn you over more widely applicable proofs than 
you have named ? for you know they could not be applied 
to all England. 

Dr. Crs. Perhaps not ; and yet this is a charity you 
would refuse to Naples when you come to take the libels 
against Catholicity picked up here and there, and then 
applied as fit for all Catholic countries. But, excellent 
Seymour, I can extend the application, and by means of 
the census returns, which have already served us a little. 
You remember what was called ‘‘ census Sunday,” in 1851. 
It was on the 30th of March. All who attended Protes- 
tant services throughout England on that day did not ex- 
ceed six million souls, or not quite a third of the popu- 
lation. 

Dr. Sey. Six millions! That in pounds sterling, is 
precisely the annual income of the Established Church, so 
that each Protestant worshipper who goes to church on Sun- 
day, stands for a pound a year—“ neither more nor less.” 

Dr. Cis. The numbers happen to coincide ; but those 
“at church” on “ census Sunday,” comprise Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Quakers, Jumpers, Jews, and all the minor 
varieties of the several tribes and sects into which Protes- 
tantism is split and splintered. You are aware that the 
‘“‘ Establishment” itself does not count a third part of the 
whole population. Now it is my distinct belief that of 
those “at church” on this census Sunday, not one-third 
belonged to your “ State religion.” Another point it is 
well to look at, di volo, connects itself with the Sunday 
worship of London Catholics as contrasted with London 
Protestants. For the most part your metropolitan Prot- 
estants take the liberty of spending their Sunday in riot 
or recreation, whether you recognize the practice or not. 
This would go to explain the miserable attendance, in pro- 
portion to population, which ‘ church-goers” offered to 
the census officers on the 30th of March, 1851. One, in 
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every three hundred persons, went to some sort of Sunday 
devotion ; all the rest staid away. This, of the Protes- 
tants. Now the reverse, or nearly so, is true of the Catho- 
lics, and I will show you why I think it ; for the census 
return does not enter into details to guide me to any con- 
clusion in that matter. There are more than forty Catho- 
lic churches and chapels in and about London. In many 
of these there are three masses on a Sunday morning ; in 
some few there are more than three masses ; in the great 
majority there are two masses, and only very few, if any, 
are limited to one mass. Nearly all these masses are fully 
attended by devout congregations, the poorer classes flock- 
ing to the earliest mass, and the easier circumstanced to 
the later masses. Some of these churches hold, conveni- 
ently, more than a thousand worshippers; many have 
space for more than five hundred people, and the smallest 
would give room to three hundred. Making the average of 
masses two, and taking the attendance at these on an aver- 
age of five hundred, we thus have the whole estimated 
Catholic population of London at its Sunday devotion ; and 
no one who has ever visited a Catholic chapel in London 
on a Sunday morning, will dispute the moderateness of 
this calculation—altre ogni diubbio. 

Dr. Sey. Possibly so. ‘“Incredulity is the wit of 
fools ;” but I shall not pretend to it on this subject. How- 
ever, there is one feature where our superior enlighten- 
ment stands out to shame yours ; and this, by shirking the 
question, you have yourself virtually conceded. I mean the 
grovelling and dark superstitions which infect Catholics in 
all places. 

Dr. Cis. Non toccate quello! It isa subject which 
will not aid your prejudices. But, if it be exposed, what 
then ? Allora cambierete di tuono of Catholicity—the idea 
is eminently false ; of a Catholic people intensely untrue ; 
but of some individuals or natives in Catholic nations it 
may not be improper to say that they are superstitious. 
Is Catholicity chargeable with this psychological defect ? 
You may as well charge our faith with the daily instances of 
the most revolting superstitions which spring to light in 
the least popish parts of your own haughty Britain. Per- 
haps you suspect not the presence of the grossest supersti- 
tions in the heart of Protestantism ? Have you, then, so 
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soon forgotten the murderer, Dove, who wrote a sale of his 
soul to the Devil with his own blood ; ; and sought to justify 
the act by scripture quotations ? Have you lost all recol- 
lection of Harrison, ‘‘ the Leeds wizard,” who counted his 
dupes by the hundred, and openly promoted the interests 
of the direst immorality by means of “ necromancy ?” Do 
you forget the case of the “honest farmer,” whose wife was 
ill, and who went, the other day, to the nearest magistrate 
for a warrant against “‘a witch” who was popularly be- 
lieved to be the occult cause of the ‘‘ good wife’s” illness ? 
Do you remember what the Times, your true organ, had to 
say on the subject ? I have a copy of that day’s paper 
still. It was too good to waste ; and it now comes well to 
fit this case. Are you ready ? for I am about to read pas- 

sages here and there touching the superstitions, which you 
think belong not at all to the depth of the British heart. 
But, there it is, with all the principles, maxims, and spe- 
cialities of the worst times and places; of the densest 
stamp, saith your Zimes, ‘unimpeachable in antiquity, 
unimpaired in proportions, unadulterated in folly.” Do 
you wish a specimen of the more innocent features peculiar 
to your home-bred superstitions ? I will just quote a pas- 
sage from this long and labored article in The Times: 


ro) 


“The most curious part of the statements now published, con- 
sists in the evidence of the counterpart traditions—traditions con- 
taining antidotes to witchery, which are hoarded and handed down 
like family recipes. In introducing one of these to the magistrate’s 
notice, the farmer observed, in a philosophic tone, ‘These, you see, 
Sir, are little schemes which go from one generation to another, 
There is always something to be learned out of the weakest and 
ignorantest. ‘The ‘little scheme’ produced on the present occasion, 
from this repository of lore, consisted in taking some hairs from the 
‘noddle’ of the bewitched woman’s neck, some parings of her nails, 
and some nails from a horseshoe, and putting the whole together in 
a bottle on the fire. When the bottle bursts the experimenters look 
out of the window, and there the guilty witch or wizard will be seen 
standing before them. Nor was this the only counter-spell available. 
When the evil- disposed person had been thus identified, there were 
means of getting rid of her very simply indeed. The impulse of the 
Devil would drive her to the house she was afflicting, and it was 
only necessary to refuse all speech of her to send her back to her 
own home to die.” 


I have another token of this national trait, which I 
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must quote for the comfort of your prejudice. It comes 
from the same unobjectionable source, and bas reference to 
the largest town in the north of Devonshire. 


“A young woman living in the neighborhood of Holsworthy 
having for some time past been subject to periodical fits of illness, 
endeavored to effect a cure by attendance at the afternoon service 
at the parish church, accompanied by thirty young men, her near 
neighbors. Service over, she sat in the porch of the church, and 
each of the young men, as they passed out in succession, dropped a 
penny into her lap; but the last, instead of a penny, gave her a half- 
crown, taking from her the twenty-nine pennies which she had pre- 
viously received. With this half-crown in her hand she walked 
three times round the communion-table, and afterwards had it made 
into a ring, by the wearing of which she believes she will recover 
her health.” 


You have, doubtless, seen The Times of the 24th of last 
October, and there noticed the ‘‘ modern incantation,” 
commonly used by the ministers of your British supersti- 
tions. I remember the very words of it, for they were 
faithfully recorded before the Liverpool magistrates, who 
admonished the fellow, Henderson, for deceiving some poor 


silly maid-servant, but said not a word about the incanta- 
tion. ‘Thus it runs: “I do conjure, constrain, adjure, and 
command you spirits, Analays, Analla, Anacar, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by Alpha and 
Omega, by Him who shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead, that,” and so on ; without trouble I could pour upon 
your unwilling ears truths of this afflicting sort, but take 
these as samples. Lascis pensdre a voi. 

Dr. Sey. The more I do think, - more confounded I 
become. It is not a pleasant ordeal, ‘‘ the scales falling 
from one’s eyes.” One word about your imputed cruelties. 
You see I alter my tone somewhat considerably. Are 
you people of Catholic countries, Naples being, if you 
please, still the model, so prone to treat criminals as sav- 
ages, and make your dungeons in reality what “old horror” 
describes them. At all ev ents, you cannot turn the charge 
against me in this question, for ‘cruelty is no characteristic 
of a true Englishman. 

Dr. Cis. Be he Catholic or Protestant, I admit it, and 
claim the same character for my own countrymen, who are 
not tainted with that hue of Protestantism which only 
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ends in being anti-Catholic. But Naples and other Cath- 
olic countries are branded as tyrannic, and the reasons of 
fancy are less potent than I could point out, in fact, for the 
application of a more odious name to England. Were 
I ambitious of the condition of a political prisoner, there is 
no country I would rather suffer in than Naples or Rome, 
and no country I should more thoroughly dislike to suffer 
under than England, except, perhaps, Russia. This may 
seem strange, but it is a well-founded choice. On the 
other hand, England would be the most favorable spot were 
I to be a moral criminal, and the worse my deed, the better 
chance for my incarceration, You have not forgotten yet 
what the Irishmen who were convicted of political offences 
in 1848 had to undergo at the hands of your pretenders 
to a clemency which they only show when it is best to 
conceal it. Do you recollect Frost, the Chartist, who had 
been transported. Since his return from exile he has given 
the public the benefit of his “experience.” I will quote, 
—mi quadra. Having gone into some interesting partic- 
ulars about the disgusting treatment which “ convicts” 
receive, Mr. Frost goes on to tell us thus : 

“The flogging became perfectly furious; from 500 to 2,000 
lashes were inflicted in a morning, until the ground about the tri- 
angle was literally soaked with blood. I will venture to say that 
these terrible punishments were unnecessary. One of the regulations 
at Norfolk Island and Port Arthur was, that after the ringing of a 
bell no voice should be heard in any hut. A ship from England 
arrived at Norfolk Island. Some of the prisoners were sent on 
board; on their return to the hut they were telling their companions 
the news which they picked up from the crew. The watchman, 
hearing voices, commanded silence in a most authoritative manner. 
Not being tzstantly obeyed, he rushed into the hut and attempted 
to drag some of the men to the cells. They refused to go, declaring 
that they were asleep. The next day all ‘the men in the hut were 
sentenced to receive 100 lashes. 3,000 lashes were inflicted on that 
occasion. Much attention and long experience in the colony con- 
vineed me that the far greater part of the punishments had no other 
tendency than to degr ade, to debase, and to brutify those subject to 
them.” 


Not to go so far off after the more hardened convicts, 
you have not quite let escape your memory the cruelties of 
Birmingham jail? But to linger no longer with instances 
of your own admitted atrocious cruelties, such as are far 
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short of those alleged against Naples, I come to tell you 
that little or nothing which public rumor lends to your 

“popular prejudice” is true, or like the truth. Here is 
Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture on India. I know the Car- 
dinal is a favorite of yours, because he is admired by all 
honorable and intelligent men who are not afraid to con- 
front truth or stand face to face with one of its most illus- 
trious guardians. I will read a brief extract from this 
lecture trenching upon the very point I have now been 
stating : 


“If we read a statement in one of the papers to-day, that fifty 
persons without trial, had been taken out of a Neapolitan prison 
and tortured to death, the whole country would believe it, without 
thinking it worth while to ascertain whether it was true or false. 
No doubt, as false as that would be, were it told to-day, so false 
have been the innumerable statements which have appeared con- 
cerning foreign monarchs, and the Holy Father, our Pope, in par- 
ticular, —just as false have been the statements put forth, without 
remorse, with absolute contempt of known truth, with scornful re- 
jection of any contradiction, if sent. There was, on the 18th of last 
month, (July, 1857,) an article in a well-known paper, coolly and 
systematically prepared upon the Pope’s present journey through 
his estates. It gave a number, not of -facts, but of statements, and 
concluded with the most vile, unchristian misrepresentation. Now, 
I take upon myself to contradict every one of these assertions. 

“There appeared, much about the same time, in another public 
paper, a description, entitled ‘ Another of the Pope’s Prisons.’ It 
described a castle surrounded, as is quite true, by a moat, in a most 
pestilential region, where prisoners were dying like flies in the heat 
of summer, and where there were hundreds more of prisoners than 
it was calculated to hold. All, or most of them, were there without 
trial, and among them seventy political prisoners, belonging to the 
first families of Bologna. I had occasion at some meeting to allude 
to this, and I could not help observing that in the course of a day or 
two the holy father would appear at Bologna, and be surrounded, of 
course, by its nobility. I could give you the names of noblemen 
who are supposed to be leaders of the liberal party in Bologna, and 
. assure you that every one of them has had a separate audience of 
the Pope. And yet it has been said that he would not see any of 
those who could inform him of the sentiments of that class!) This 
would have happened according to the account referred to, with 
seventy members of the nobility immured, within ten miles, in a 
noisome prison, without trial, for political offences! Surely there is 
an incredible incompatibility in the two assertions, Permit me here 
to assure you, that whenever in the pontifi’s journey, he staid, if only 
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for a few hours, one of the first things he has done, has been to de- 
spatch high and trusty persons to the prison of the place to examine 
it minutely and bring in a report of its condition. 

“T have received an official report in the handwriting of the 
governor of that very prison, in which are stated the names and 
crimes of the prisoners. I can, therefore, assure you there are two, 
only two prisoners confined there for political offences, that is, for 
endeavoring to overthrow the government. There are sixty-eight 
for murders, assassinations, robberies, incendiarism, or even brig- 
andism arising out of political principles. As to Bologna and its 
supposed nobility, I have the names of all the prisoners from that 
city and its territory. The highest rank of any one in prison, from 
that place, is that of a small ‘shopke eper, five are porters, and the 
rest belong to the very lowest trades and occupations. And, instead 
of seventy, there are just fourteen /” In the words of the Cardinal, 
“Such is a fair specimen of facts that are circulated to excite hatred 
against foreign governments, and make us justify ourselves in our 
encouragement of any insane and wicked attempt to overthrow 
them, or plunge their country in confusion and civil war.” 


Now, excellent Seymour, I have told you truths, and the 
way to truth is not always strewn with pleasant odors 
and charms. La strada alla Fortuna non é seminato di 
rose e di viole. 

Dr. Sry. Although there be in my prejudices that 
worm which never dies, he is not strong enough to take all 
the law of my feelings into his own hands. I am disposed 
now, when I see slanders on Catholic countries, to venerate 
the national motto, ‘‘ Loni soit qui mal y pense.” 


Leaving our friends to cement the new sentiments which 
** trickle o’er acquaintance,” like the “ honey of the heart ” 
oer the “ surface of the soul,” we take occasion to arrest 
the reader’s attention on the borders of the prison theme. 
Whether others have noted the facts or not we hardly 
know, but the pomposity, nay, the dignity which Britain 
attaches to her prisons and denies her poor-houses, con- 
trasts broadly and painfully with the reputation and actual 
condition of either class of establishments in Catholic 
countries. 

A prison in England implies a something important ; 
an abode which has far more “ social circumstance” sur- 
rounding it than the poor-house can at all pretend to. 
To care and cater for a couple of hundred scoundrels there 
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are created offices of “ honor” and emolument, while the sin 
of poverty has for its thousand children its punishment in 
corresponding neglect. Governors, head officers, chaplains, 
doctors, schoolmasters, wardens, and petty jailors, fill up 
lucrative departments in British prisons to protect the 
criminal, while a master and a few assistants ill paid, ill 
chosen, ill instructed, and ill-disciplined, are intrusted with 
a heavier charge in the persons of the crimeless poor. No 
foreigner ever cares to visit a British workhouse. The 
“Union” is not one of “ the sights.” But did ever a 
foreigner omit to “do” the jails of the country. If he 
wants to see a fine building with all the “modern im- 
provements” as to house comfort, patent ventilation, patent 
cooking, and general physical care,—if he wishes to see the 
fashionable gentlemen of a county, the justices, assembled 
for the “ public good” in seeing how they can best pro- 
vide for the “‘ dear” ruffians, sentenced by various courts for 
various crimes,— if he wishes to see how the offenders against 
the law are well fed, well aired, well exercised, well doc- 
tored, well disciplined, well preached at for, and to, well 
clothed, well entertained, well visited, well inquired after, 
well roomed and well bedded, by all means, let the foreign- 
er loiter for an hour in a modern model British prison. 
All is cleanly, all is brisk, all isin exquisite order, from the 
pretentious chief down to the liveried gate-keeper. But 
if the stranger desires to inspect a clumsy-looking “‘ heap 
of sheds,” where hundreds of those whose fault is poverty 
are insolently received, carelessly treated, thrown into every 
available corner, without due concern for their present com- 
forts, without any other attention than a piling up of their 
bodies in wards, so that it cannot be said they are un- 
sheltered,—if he cares to examine how Eneland’ s “act of 
charity ” works amongst its people, he must bear to look 
slovenliness full in the face, to watch every winding of neg- 
ligence, from the laying down of the indigent pauper upon 
his comfortless pallet to the getting up, and from the get- 
ting up to the laying down again. “W hy should any stran- 
gers be conducted through the Unions of Britain? <A 
scrupulous host will not ‘generally take his guest through 
the pig-stye in his yard, although ‘he may be glad to show 
him all the admirable points ‘about his favorite aviary ! 
When Cardinal Wiseman described the felon as the pre- 
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dilect object of public charity in England, he put the fact 
in its plainest light. When it is added that the poor 
possess alone the power of attraction for the charity 
of Catholic countries, the truth is completed. In Eng- 
land the prison is shorn of its external and internal hor- 
rors ; abroad it still has both. In England the Hospice for 
the poor is a rookery, a wigwam, a kennel, a den, any 
thing but what wins the admiration or respect of those 
driven to its centre ; abroad it is a structure looked at 
by the poor as their retreat, their palace, their domestic 
temple. The criminal has the loudest sympathy of the 
British, and his case is the first ; the innocent in dis- 
tress are the first objects of charity in Catholic countries, 
and what concerns their comfort precedes all consideration 
for those who have broken the law. There may have been 
horrors in the closed dungeons of France or Spain, or Aus- 
tria or Naples, but there have been horrors in the open 
wards of British poor-houses. Sir B. Brodie dragged to the 
public eye such scenes from the private history of St. Pan- 
cras workhouse as would shame the horrors ascribed to 
Neapolitan dungeons ; and the disgusting way in which 
charity worketh in British Unions is not confined to St. 
Pancras. How England, with all the calls she has within 
her for special indignation, can spare any to waste upon 
remote and suspicious objects puzzles us somewhat. Were 
Naples, or some other little but Catholic state, to be guilty 
of conduct against its prisoners, like that which England is 
conscious of against its poor, there would have been sensa- 
tion meetings all over the kingdom—addresses of sympathy 
—collections of money—ofticial remonstrances—and “ser- 
mons upon the sad occasion.” But, since it is only a matter 
of home occurrence, such as its own people have grown ac- 
customed to, all that sort of thing can be dispensed with 
bya nation which has at length abandoned itself to the false 
instincts of charity ; and, in observances thence arising 
heeds more what is plausible than what is principled. The 
treatment which old Marshal Haynau received from the 
drunken rabble at Barclay & Perkins’ brewery, was cheered 
to the echo from limit to limit of the empire. Wherefore ? 
H{[e was reported to have caused the flogging of a woman, 
while he stood in the exercise of a stern military duty. 
There was no power to ascertain the truth of the assertion, 
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or to see if the act were justifiable. He was, to use the 
vulgar phrase, “‘ full bonnetted,” and sent back to Austria 
wondering whether the British people were insane or fools. 
This sort of spirit soon flags, and can hardly survive its 
first gush. Not very long ago, there was occasion for a 
more active indignation nearer home than Haynau, and of 
an infinitely more cruel description than his “ crime ;” 
and yet no sign was made by righteous Britain. There 
was flogging in England, and those flogged were neither 
men nor prisoners, but women and paupers. The Haynau 
of the occasion was the master of one of those establish- 
ments wherein Britain practically slanders charity. It was 
in no remote province this occurred, but in the sensitive 
side of England’s metropolis ; and a place known to fame 
as Marylebone Workhouse. A pamphileteer of the day 
dealt with the event in language, at all events, intended 
to be severe. Thus did the only indignant scribe who 
thought the matter worth the trouble pour out his feeble 
anger : 


“Tt must excite a deep feeling of indignation that in England, 
in the richest parish in the kingdom, English women have writhed 
under the lash ; and women who were poor and friendless, and 
compelled to take shelter in one of these dread abodes (a Union 
house) have been brutally and cruelly flogged by English miscreants 
in human shape. And at the inquiry miscreants of a higher grade 
were found who endeavored to screen the cowardly women- -floggers, 
and blacken the characters of the poor and friendless victims of the 
Union lash. Had this cruelty been inflicted on female niggers in 
the Southern States of North America, Exeter Hall would have 
been in commotion, and ‘ vials of wrath’ would have been poured 
on the head of Brother Jonathan ; where, we ask, is the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and that class of men who were so eloquent when re- 
mating to a sobbing audience the flogging of black women? Alas! 
alas! for the poor victims of Mary lebone Workhouse, they are 
cursed with white skins, Exeter Hall has no tears for them.” 


It is very true—alas ! that it should be; that external 
piety and actual charity move together by no means in 
good temper with each other. We believe some people 
exist who think that the fortune of the future depends 
on a show of goodness, just as the fortune of this life not 
unfrequently rests upon a mere “display of quality.” A 
case in point, which not only answers this, but covers the 
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whole question, has just recurred to memory. We have 
visited a country where the spirit of Protestantism was 
cherished with fervor, and had been steeped in the blood 
of generations. No other spot in Europe, with which we 
are familiar, makes so many pretences to piety, and, in 
none that we have heard of, do the inhabitants evince so 
thoroughly scriptural an education ; if a proclivity to the 
incessant quoting and applying of “ texts” be accepted in 
evidence of such scriptural education. Ethnologically 
they are a fine people, rather the worse, perhaps, for a too 
great admixture of blood alien to the nobler nationality. 
Apt to curry favor with fanaticism, they are open to gen- 
erous impulses in opposite directions. Theoretically they 
are sober. Practically they are drunken. Repute speaks 
them to be enlightened ; inquiry shows them to be igno- 
rant. Generosity is one of their claims, but seldom gives 
cause to be so considered. In Protestantism they fix their 
proudest boasts, and in the practice and belief of a non- 
descript Christianity they have their barren reward. 
When the atrocities ascribed to Catholic governments 
come to the ears of this people, the circumstances are de- 
plored with “a flood of tears” sufficient to drown out all 
the sympathetic efforts of other Pharisee nations. Only 
mention the name of Popery on the crest of some craggy 
hill surmounting the hutted plain, and you hear the echoes 
ring again with the howl of execration, which is passed 
from mouth to mouth. It is a duty most distasteful to 
its olden recollections which this echo has to perform ; for 
there was a day when it bore, from point to point, the 
sweet sounds of convent hymns and all the sacred melody 
of warm Catholic devotion. But little or nothing of that 
now remains to soften the rugged bearing of the country 
or give its children other sentiments than spring from cold 
Calvinism. But to the point. It is in this prim, puri- 
tanical country that charity knows not itself—that best- 
iality is a thriving condition of public habits—that crime 
stalks in the stiff embrace of sanctimoniousness—that 
cruelty passes current as the natural attendant on a class 
which would seem, to our view, the most pitiable objects 
of kindness. It is not long since it fell to the lot of Mr. 
Ellice, from his place in the British Parliament, to de- 
clare in effect before the world, that such villanies were 
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perpetrated in the guise of Scottish charity, as would out- 
do the most heartless barbarities of the most uncivilized. 
By Scottish and Scotland in this matter the reader must 
only think of Borderers or Lowlanders, for as yet the pure 
sons of noble Scotia who cling to the glorious traditions 
of the Highland race, fall not all under the stigma which 
the stranger and the stranger’s creed have striven to fasten 
in the soil where the faith of Catholicity and the fidelity of 
the Celt, though sorely tried and sadly persecuted, have 
not been suffered to perish. This modern Scornanp is 
full of social prisons that are flush in filth. Its piety 
permits persons to linger in wretchedness and misery until 
they expire in a mass of corruption ; without any notifica- 
tion being given to the lazy loons who are, here and there, 
vested with some brief authority. In the “ social prisons” 
which abound, individuals are incarcerated whose only 
crime may be eccentricity of demeanor, pure devoteeism, or 
perhaps a mere “ want of favor” in the eye of some inter- 
ested and influential relation. Persons so incarcerated at 
the caprice of cupidity or malevolence are badly fed, filth- 
ily clothed, and disgustingly lodged. Many who enter 
these filthy dungeons in the possession of sound sense, 
soon quit them raving madmen. Some are forced into a se- 
clusion where suicide snaps the tie of life. Others are 
driven to herd together in loathsome propinquity and take 
their night’s rest “in a heap,” upon an vncleaned litter in 
a small dormitory. They are nursed less in accordance 
with their necessities than in keeping with their misery. 
In many of these prisons—scattered over Scotland by law 
wherever any man desires to establish such an “ institution” 
or finds encouragement to try the experiment of “ telling 
off” a section of his own domicile for its use—they are 
supplied with “strait-waistcoats, handcuffs, leg-locks, 
and other instruments of torture.’ These are too fre- 
quently used, for Mr. Ellice related cases where poor wo- 
men had been gagged with an iron cap “ unti/ their 
tongues mortified, and sloughed away!” “ This horrible 
cruelty,” exclaimed Mr. Ellice, “ was perpetrated so late 
as last year.” It was amongst the people who sanction 
such atrocities that the ciiffea di silenzta slander against 
Naples originated. What is a common practice in the 
“charity of Scotland” was falsely charged against the 
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prison punishment of Naples. The reader cannot have 
forgotten the noise occasioned by the reported use of such 
an instrument in Neapolitan dungeons. The calumny was 
contemporary with this discovery of the fact of such a tor- 
ture being common enough in puritanic Scotland. But 
Protestantism spared itself any paroxysms of holy rage for 
the occasion. It could be vociferous in its denunciations 
of any thing supposed to be wrong in Naples or Rome or 
Spain ; even if on no better grounds than dim suspicion ; 
but to treat pious Scotland to any of its scorn, although 
proven crimes called for a just remonstrance, was not within 
its purpose or perhaps its duty. Mr. Ellice related in- 
stances of men and women being chained to posts in cattle 
sheds, and, in all respects, dealt with as if beasts them- 
selves. He told “the House” of others who had been 
compelled to live in closets that were barely large enough 
for their bodies! And he further showed how the women 
who were really insane, were sent about the country wan- 
dering in the wilds, and returning instinctively to some 
human shelter, when ripe for the birth of bastards to be 
born to the male officials of such “charity!” Now, it 
was reserved for a daughter of America—Miss Dix— 
to call that attention to these harrowing facts which ena- 
bled Mr. Ellice to use the appalling information we have 
barely glanced at. Scottish Protestantism was so much 
intent on seeing whether or not there was a bright beam 
in the eye of Catholicity that it neglected the dark mote 
in its own. Proh pudor ! 

England’s penchant for criminality in Catholic coun- 
tries has often perplexed us. Protestantism hungers for 
Catholic scandals. Hoe erat in votis. This prurient ap- 
petite derives its most abhorrent feature from the fact 
that England’s own actual criminality far surpasses what 
it imagines of countries free from the incubus of Protes- 
tantism. When its voracity searches for sybaritica]l plains 
why does it not seek a kindred clime and taste of the in- 
abstinences of sodden Sweden, or the dissoluteness of 
Prussia, or the animalisms of its Dutch co-religionists, or 
the sensualities of Cualvin’s Geneva :—deep in all the 
brutish debaucheries that hell or hell’s doctrines can sug- 
gest or excuse ? Why does it not even carry its appetence 
for fault-finding across to our side of the Atlantic, and 
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feed upon a week’s crime, such as a hundred days’ waiting 
search in a Catholic country could discover no parallel to ? 
But, alas! British Protestantism need not step beyond 
its own threshold for filth wherewith to slake its peculiar 
thirst, and to slake it to a surfeit. A popular British period- 
ical writer insists that one-fifteenth of the population of 
Britain subsists by the most loathsome prostitution, while 
another fifteenth live by crimes of a lesser shade, and five- 
fifteenths are brought up between crime and beggary— 
now leaning to the one side and then to the other, as ne- 
cessity or opportunity counsels. It is curious to note a 
fact which Mr. Flint, in his book called “‘ Crime in Eng- 
land,” makes manifest, although he does not intend it ; 
crime makes its steady increase with the increase of the 
population and the efforts at instruction which are made 
in England! This cannot be said, in any sense, of a 
Catholic country ; and we can quite understand why it 
cannot help being the fact in a Protestant country. Mr. 
Symons, in his “‘ Tactics for the Times,’ demonstrates 
that where British education shows itself amongst me- 
chanics in the manufacturing districts, “the people are 
daily becoming more vicious and heathenish.” Sir John 
Packington, afraid to say in so many words that Britain 
was the most wicked country in Europe, told the Parlia- 
ment that it was far behind all European nations so far as 
education was concerned. This opinion was not only 
approved by Mr, Gladstone, but confirmed by Lord 
John Russell in the debates upon the “ Hducation Bills.” 
But England’s deplorable backwardness in the instruction 
of her own people does not deaden her officious concern for 
the educational short-comings of countries far above her 
in this respect, nor can her own deeper infamy dimin- 
ish the mourning which she can assume for the smaller 
faults of her neighbors. 

The common crimes of country districts in England are 
such as one would look for who was not blind to what must 
ever be the effect of the influences of private judgment. 
The piety of wealthy bankers, and dexterous cashiers, and 
clever secretaries, who plunder while they pray, and pocket 
the profits of the industrious poor while they ask God to 
supply the wants of the necessitous, do not excite so much 
indignation as alarm for ‘“‘ who next ?” when they come 
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forth before the public convicted of swindling, and are sent 
to expiate sins which England’s piety is become accustom- 
ed to. And what the greater dons of guilt succeed in 
achieving through the large cities, the pettier scoundrels of 
remote hamlets are not inactive in pursuing so far as they 
humbly can. Honesty, religious honesty, has no actual 
life in England. Nearly every one resorts to 


“ The simple plan 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 


Whatever honesty there is belongs to the nationalism of 
the people, and not to the condition of faith which now 
finds them blown by every wind of doctrine to all points of 
the moral compass. 

To have an idea of another plan of ‘‘ Protestant ex- 
emption from guilt,” take the fact that nearly one hundred 
thousand females are known to thrive on prostitution in 
London alone! No fewer than four thousand of these 
creatures passed before the city magistrates during last 
year charged with various offences! There is not a city 
or town in Britain where the basest immorality does not 
maintain itself in equal enormity. But, in truth, the dis- 
tinction which your modern British peers or peasants see 
between vice and virtue is so thin, that the passage from 
the one to the other gives no shock to the moral constitu- 
tion. In many districts men, who would not relish to be 
thought ‘‘ bad” exchange their wives or their ‘‘ women” 
with other men, and count the barter often prudent and 
always proper. The sad spectacle of selling an offending 
wife by public auction in Smithfield is not uncommon ; nor 
does it seem to excite reprehension from those who would 
scream in tip-toe anger, if it were an occurrence in any 
Catholic country. Had we patience to descend into the 
mining districts of this ‘‘ Protestant Paradise” what repulsive 
sights and odious facts should we not have to contemplate ! 
Tothink nothing of the mental obscuration which dims the 
denizens of these quarters, you stand startled upon getting 
a glimpse of the depravity which holds them in its grip! 
Who can trace the relationship between any lot of these 
poor miners and any other lot ? Have not daughters here 
borne children to their fathers, sisters to their brothers, and 
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mothers to their sons? But, patience! We have no pa- 
tience sufficient to constrain us while thinking over the 
dismal history of these wofully benighted creatures. Oh Eng- 
land ! England ! how fearful is the responsibility which here 
awaits you, and calls loudly for the efforts at evangelization 
which you are ambitious to lavish upon those who need you 
not! How awful is the neglect which here pours its male- 
dictions upon the Protestantism that is bent upon malign- 
ing Catholicity to the deadly detriment of appealing inter- 
ests such as these! But, there may these districts remain 
for ever as dark as Erebus! England is deaf to their call, 
and will not quietly suffer any one else, who listens, to go 
to their relief! It is much pleasanter for the Pharisee 
amongst nations, because it wins greater notoriety, to stand 
in the lofty places to condemn and abuse Popery and what 
concerns it, than to work in the obscure corners where Prot- 
estantism languishes, and with the dead weight of its worst 
sins presses thousands of hapless sufferers into an eternal 
darkness for which they have been temporally trained ! Oh 
Britain! Britain! is there still some dread curse in store 
for thee ? or will the noble sanctity of thy “good few” 
prevail with God so as to avert his justice and obtain his 
mercy ? 

It would be more easy than agreeable to point out the 
origin and trace the working of those gross misconceptions 
which fill the popular Protestant views, with regard to any 
occurrences taking place or having taken place in so-called 
Catholic countries. ‘The necessity which seems to exist in 
the Protestant mind for promoting any cause calculated to 
incense or uphold the prejudices which nurture “‘ hostility 
to Popery,” suggests the practice of a doctrine for which 
“ Jesuitry ” has been absurdly stigmatized—‘“‘ the end jus- 
tifies the means.” ‘‘ Popery is bad,” therefore, any thing 
that can in any way be twisted td its harm, is good, and 
to be promptly employed! Whether or not this secret 
spring of much Protestant prejudice is detected in its mode 
of application, and by those who use it, is by no means a 
matter easily determined. Let us in charity assume that 
it is not, and seek another sad source for this dominant 
spirit of injustice, in the fact that hardly one in ten thou- 
sand Protestants who read a dexterously levelled slander at 
Catholicity, through Catholic countries, ever sees or hears 
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of the refutation which meets this slander in the quarter 
whereat its poisoned shaft was directed. We just recollect 
a very marked case in keeping with this position. Not 
long ago The Times or The Daily News,—which of the two 
we do not now distinctly remember,—startled England by 
the narration of circumstances said to have attended a fear- 
ful riot, declared to have taken place at Terine, in Italy. 
Nothing was omitted in the history of the riot likely to di- 
minish the idea of its actuality. The name of the local 
governor, who was announced as one of the victims of mob 
law, was given, and a variety of nice details added to the 
general account, which left a clear impression upon most 
readers, that this was a terrible series of truths—‘ a plain 
unvarnished tale.” The afflictions of the suffering poor— 
the insinuated villanies of the clergy—the base indifference 
or absolute cruelty of the authorities—came out in very 
bold relief. There were all the savageries of an aroused 
Italian, priest-ridden multitude, minutely described, and 
their intense sufferings pathetically dwelt upon. Many of 
our readers must still have a vivid recollection of these 
“bread riots ;” for they provoked at the time no small 
share of indignant sympathy amongst all Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants. Some short period after these exciting 
tales of Italian misery and Papal mischief—for the ideas 
are Protestantly related—were circulated, a most illus- 
trious English Prelate was travelling through this very 
town, who, like many other Catholics, gave credit to 
some portions of the tale, divesting it of what Catholic 
prudence usually needs to strip from Protestant news- 
paper reports on any Catholic affairs. Conversing on 
other matters, he casually inquired of the Governor about 
the scene of the riots, assuming the fact. ‘‘ What riots ?” 
“Those of 1843.” ‘There were none.” “Oh! it must 
have been in your predecessor’s time.” ‘I am not aware 
of it; at all events I have been here since before the period 
you name.” “Ah, but you cannot have lost all recollec- 
tion of it, as the then Governor was, if not killed, badly 
beaten.” “Perhaps you are thinking of some newspaper 
reports published in London about that time.” “ Yes, 
yes, those are the riots | mean, when so many lives were 
lost.” “ But there were none. I am the Governor whose 
slaughter was so carefully penned in your English journals, 
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and when the reports were shown to me, they were at once 
and emphatically contradicted in our own newspapers, and 
those contradictions forwarded to London, but never no- 
ticed.” Not a man was hurt, much less killed, in these 
reported riots, which were, in reality, but a petty labor 
movement, during a few days of scarcity. There was 
neither violence nor attempted violence, and hardly a 
“scene!” It did not answer the British papers nor their 
echoes at this side of the Atlantic, to let the public see any 
flat contradictions to circumstantial details upon which a 
vast superstructure of angry political and polemical spec- 
ulation had been raised. To deal thus fairly with the 
basis, would have been to shiver to atoms the newest ad- 
junct cemented to the huge pile of popular prejudice al- 
ready overshadowing the land ; and, perhaps, to endanger 
the safe principle upon which additions continued to be 
made. To this want of fairness on the part of the “ usual 
organs of information” is owing, in a great measure, the 
obstinate persistence in its errors, which characterizes the 
“body Protestant,” towards places or people or things in 
any way Catholic. But we must also say that there is not 
generally manifested by the “‘ body Protestant” that anx- 
iety “ to hear the other side,” which guides public opinion 
in its consideration of subjects nearer home and non-Cath- 
olic. When the indescribably disgusting pictures of prison 
life in Newgate came before the public, very recently, there 
was a decided and upright inclination to do justice to all 
parties—the accusers and accused. So it also happened 
when the barbarities of Birmingham jail were made known. 
There were then no hasty conclusions arrived at—no partial 
prejudgments. Indeed, this is almost the invariable course 
pursued by opinion in England, when Catholicity touches 
not, in any way, the subject fixing public attention. But 
they who would not condemn a brutal English jailor until 
he had been formally pronounced guilty, and could even 
then extenuate his crimes, could run off at once with the 
belief that certain political prisoners in Naples suffered un- 
due and most unjustifiable severity, because some one said 
so, who had seen some one that knew a friend of theirs that 
thought it possible. .Upon no sounder evidence it was, for 
instance, contended that Poerio endured savage cruelty in 
a Neapolitan dungeon. Mutilated documents were pre- 
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sented to Parliament, by way of semi-official sympathetic 
proof, and the fanaticism of England was lashed into a fu- 
rious fever while reflecting on “ the fact.” But it was no 
fact, and Poerio himself fully and warmly denied every 
tittle reported of the treatment he was said to be subjected 
to. Of these denials, or the official protest, issued in Naples 
respecting the calumny, the British organs took no notice, 
and the impartiality common enough in home events, was 
never in the least degree extended to this ; nor does it to 
any similar case which ever challenged the judgment of 
Protestantism. The reason of this seems obvious. Every 
contrast we have presented, every fact we have adduced, 
and every comment we have made, tend to expose its mo- 
tive. Denude Protestantism of its popular prejudices, and 
it runs the risk of perishing. This it will not of its natu- 
ral will consent to, and while it can wrap a shred of its well 
patched mantle over the shrivelled frame which shields its 
fretful spirit, it must retain its prejudices. Were the 
popular prejudices which go to sustain the active life of 
Protestantism to be submitted to regular tests, they would 
crumble away before truth. 

But we must not now any further enlarge upon this 
theme. Indeed we have already outstretched the space in- 
tended for the subject, although we have done little more 
than glance at some of its divisions. It may be well be- 
fore closing this, our cursory sketch, to assure the reader 
that, although we can show Catholic countries, every thing 
considered, to be, in fact, as much above Protestant coun- 
tries, as, in fancy, these countries think Catholic nations 
below them ; still, we are far from believing that Catholic 
countries are politically, socially, or morally, all that they 
ought to be. On the contrary, we can lament much which 
finds acceptance in countries where Catholicity prevails ; 
but in order to see it and sorrow over it, we must stand 
upon far higher ground than it has been necessary to de- 
scend to in order to consider those claims of Protestant 
prejudice which we have been looking at. Comparing them 
with non-Catholic nations, we are proud to contemplate 
every thing connected with Catholic states ; but when ex- 
amined by the model of Catholicity, Catholic countries 
come not up to our expectations. In this, however, we 
may be, humanly speaking, aspiring too loftily. But, to 
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use the words of “ The Convert,” we complain of a Catholic 
people, “ not, indeed, as falling below non-Catholic nations, 
but as falling below their own Catholic standard.” It is 
almost superfluous to say a word about the absurdity of as- 
sociating the Church with merely secular administrative 
systems. Only by one of the blunders attendant upon 
Protestant opacity does Catholicity, in its ecclesiastical 
character, come at all to be mixed up with matters distinct 
from its operative functions. All Catholics know and feel, 
or ought to know and feel, that the evils present or possi- 
ble in any so-called Catholic country, can by no stretch of 
Protestant ingenuity be made to compromise the nobility 
or sanctity of Catholicity itself. “'The Church,” says The 
Convert, ‘‘ prescribeseand proscribes no particular form of 
government ; she simply asserts that power, in whose hands 
soever lodged, or however constituted, is a trust, and to be 
administered for the common good, on pain of forfeiture.” 
Again, ‘The action of the Church in political and social 
matters is indirect, not direct, and in strict accordance 
with the free-will of individuals, and the autonomy of 
states. Individuals may hold very erroneous notions on 
government, and sustain their rulers in a very ruinous and 
disastrous policy, without necessarily impeaching their 
Catholic faith or piety.” Much may be detected amongst 
Catholic nations that is neither “reasonable nor prudent ;” 
“but it is all easily explained without any reflection on the 
truth or efliciency of the Church, or the general wisdom 
and prudence of her prelates and clergy.” 


Arr. I1].—The Social Condition and Education of the 
People in England and Europe ; showing the results of 
the Primary Schools, and the Division of Landed 
Property in Foreign Countries. By Josern Kay, 
Esq., M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Bar- 
rister at Law,and late Travelling Bachelor of the 
University of Cambridge. London : Longmans, 1850. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

THE great question of the day, for us Americans, is, 


undoubtedly, that of Common School Education. Its 
practical importance can scarcely be exaggerated. Upon 
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the system adopted for the education of our children, pro- 
bably more than upon any thing else, depends the future 
of our Republic. If “ the child be the father of the man,” 
our children will certainly exhibit in their manhood those 
traits of character to which their yoyng and susceptible 
natures were moulded under the parental roof, in the 
school-room, and in the Church. Soon will the men and 
women of the present generation be gathered to the tomb, 
and their children will take their places in the busy and 
ever-shifting drama of life ; acting out therein their seve- 
ral parts according to their previous training. Nothing, 
then, can be of greater and of more vital importance to our 
future, than the sound education of our children. 

No fact in history is better authenticated than that the 
Catholie Church has been, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, even the most discouraging, the munificent 
patroness and fostering mother of education, especially of 
the education of the poor, who have ever been her favorite 
children. She founded and liberally endowed almost all 
the great universities of Europe ; those magnificent estab- 
lishments which, during the Middle Ages, were the luminous 
courts of religion and science, of literature and the arts, 
and which annually sent forth into the most remote parts 
of Europe, thousands of highly educated young men, to 
become the pioneers of Christian civilization among rude 
and uneducated populations. 

The benefits which the Church thereby conferred on 
mankind,—benefits which we now so largely share, with- 
out, probably, reflecting much on their origin,—are almost 
incalculable. Without her agency, civilization would have 
been impossible. But more than this ; she was the first 
to establish Common Schools for the gratuitous education 
of the masses. From the days of Charlemagne in the 
ninth century, down to those of Leo X. in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth, Free Schools sprang up in rapid 
succession, over the greater portion of Europe, and gener- 
ally under the shadow of her churches and her monaste- 
ries. Throughout the entire period which is designated by 
Protestants as that of the “dark ages,” Roman Pontiffs, 
and Catholic Bishops, assembled in council, enacted laws 
requiring the establishment of such schools in connection 
with all the cathedral and parochial churches ; and if 
these laws could not always be carried into effect, in con- 
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sequence of the civil commotions which were then so fre- 
quent, it was surely not the fault of the Church ; for the 
Chirch was ever indefatigable in her efforts to calm down 
the passions of men which led to those bloody feuds, and 
to diffuse among the people, along with religious teaching, 
the elements of a sound Christian education, This has 
been freely admitted and clearly established by learned and 
enlightened men of every shade of religious opinion ; by 
such men as Hallam, Maitland, Turner, Bishop Tauner, 
Guizot, the two Schlegels, Voigt, Hurter, and others. 

These undoubted facts must be blotted out from the 
history of the past, before the enemies of the Catholic 
Church can make good their accusation, that she is op- 
posed to the education of the people. The allegation that 
Catholics in this country are not favorable to the system of 
Common Schools, as here adopted, does not at all sustain 
the charge ; for our opposition to the system does not grow 
out of any disposition to check or stifle the education of 
the many, which we are inclined, on the contrary, to pro- 
mote by every means in our power, but it is founded on 
other reasons altogether different. It is because we con- 
scientiously believe that our present Common School sys- 
tem is grievously defective and faulty ; and that, whether 
intentionally or not, it infringes our religious liberties, 
guarantied to us by the Constitution, for the securing of 
which, the blood of our fathers flowed as freely as did that 
of those who would fain force upon us their own crude and 
illiberal ideas of education. Minorities have rights as well 
as majorities ; and when minorities have reason and truth 
on their side, they have even stronger and more valid 
rights. 

We object to the Common School system as establish- 
ed in our free Republic,—treer in every thing else than in 
this,—because it compels us to pay taxes for the support 
of schools to which we cannot conscientiously send our 
children. ‘The necessary result is, that we are forced to 
incur the enormous expense of erecting and supporting 
other schools for their education, if we would educate them 
at all; and we are thus doubly taxed, as were our fathers, 
the Catholics of Maryland, by the Protestant majority, 
merely because they were Catholics !* Our non-Catholic 

* The atrocious injustice of this treatment of our Catholic ancestors 
in Maryland before the Revolution, is the more striking from the un- 
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fellow-citizens, who are vastly in the majority, and have 
the power in their hands, may make light of, and even de- 
ride our religious scruples on this subject ; but we are sim- 
ple enough to have a conscience, even when such a com- 
modity is so very inconvenient, expensive, and unfashion- 
able, and to say boldly to our opponents, that we would 
rather lose the whole world than offend God, risk our eter- 
nal salvation, or endanger that of our children. We are 
even antiquated enough in our notions to believe, that it is 
our sacred duty to rear up our children “in the discipline 
and correction of the Lord,” and to bequeath to them, as 
the most valuable of all legacies, good religious impressions 
and a sound religious education. This is, we are quite sure, 
the most important element of education—ay, “the one 
thing necessary ;” and this essential branch of instruction is 
not, ‘and cannot be t taught in our Common Schools, as at 
present constituted. 

Our present system of Primary education either ignores 
religion alto; gether, or it teaches principles which we believe 
to be false or dangerous ; ; or at best, it confines religious in- 
struction to certain vague and unmeaning generalities, 
which are, in their practical influence on the moral and 
religious training of children, probably worse than no teach- 
ing at all. Human nature is prone to evil, and it con- 
stantly needs the application of the moral and religious 
curb, especially during the slippery period of youth. To 
teach a child’s head, is not to educate, much less to form 
his heart. Mere instruction in reading writing, arithmetic, 


oD?) 
grammar, geography, and book-keeping, will ‘not train the 
pupil to self-denial, to virtue, and to the government of 
the passions, Such a system might do well enough for 
Pagans ; it is certainly totally unfitted to Christians. It 
would develop—and it has already developed to a fearful 
extent in this country—that characteristic element in the 
morals of pagan society, which Horace satirizes in his Ars 
Poetica, as the one most prominent in the Roman youth 


doubted facts, that Maryland was originally a Catholic colony, and 
the first to establish free toleration and religious liberty, and that those 
who afterwards rose up and persecuted her Catholic colonists, were 
themselves indebted to the latter for a free home and a shelter frotn 
the persecution of brother Protestants in neighboring colonies! There 
are few instances of an ingratitude so black as this in all the annals of 
history. 
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of his day : POST NUMMOS VIRTUS—AFTER MONEY VIRTUE. 
Our youth are practically trained up under our Common 
School system, to make money, honestly if they can, but 
at all events to make money. ‘They are, indeed, taught to 
be moral and virtuous, at least so far as will be convenient 
and conducive to the main chance ; knowing well that 
“‘ honesty is the best policy,” and that a moral man, re- 
puted virtuous by his neighbors, will have much more 
weight in society, and will be much more likely to make 
money and be well to do in the world than one who has 
not such a reputation. Religion is all very well in its way, 
it makes a man respectable in this world, besides fitting 
him, probably, for the next ; but it must not sit too heav- 
ily on us, much less clog our progress towards wealth and 
worldly eminence. Is not man a progressive being, and 
was he not made for society ? what is the benefit of a re- 
ligion which represses our energies and keeps us behind 
our rivals in the race of life ? Religion must be adapted to 
the spirit of the age, or we will have none of it ; and to be 
adapted to the spirit of the age, it must be very elastic, 
very ‘‘ fast,” and very progressive ! 

We do not mean to say that these maxims are express- 
ly taught our youth, but there is little doubt, that the 
tendency of ignoring religion, and even of the meagre and 
bald religious instruction occasionally given in our Common 
School education, lies in this worldly and pagan direction. 
And such being the case, can reasonable and reflecting 
men wonder that those who have faith, and value aright 
the salvation of their own souls and the souls of their chil- 
dren, should be shy of our Common Schools, or even 
strongly opposed to them ? That the religious scruples of 
Catholics on this subject are well, at least very strongly 
founded, is apparent from the fact, that after paying the 
heavy taxes imposed by the State, they are impelled by 
their conscientious convictions to contribute vast additional 
sums of money for the establishment of such schools as 
they can safely patronize. In this utilitarian age, in which 
Mammon has far more worshippers than the living God, 
there can be no more striking evidence of a man’s sincerity 
than his willingness to put his hand in his pocket, and to 
sacrifice his worldly treasures to the requirements of his 
conscience, 
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It is all well enough to say, that religious instruction is 
an affair of the parental hearth and of the Church, not of 
the school-room. But if the child has received defective or 
bad moral and religious training during the whole day or 
week, how is the parent to supply the deficiency or correct 
the wrong impression at night, or the pastor on Sunday? 
It is easy to teach children evil, or to let their passions run 
riot ; it is exceedingly difficult effectually to teach them 
good, or to remove bad impressions. Besides, many parents 
are either not able or not willing to impart religious in- 
struction to their children at home ; and even the most 
zealous pastor cannot always suftice for the proper reli- 
gious instruction of all the children of his district, espe- 
cially if these have been exposed during the week to other 
and dangerous influences. In the case of Catholic children 
frequenting our Common Schools, effective religious in- 
struction by either parents or pastors thus becomes almost 
impossible. If such Catholic children are not expressly 
taught what is opposed to their religion, and if the school- 
books which they use are not tainted with anti-Catholic 
prejudice and misrepresentations,—which is but too fre- 
quently the case,—they are often singled out as Catholics, 
and perhaps “ foreigners,” by their school companions, and 
sometimes by their teachers, and become objects of ridicule. 
Thus numberless petty annoyances are constantly brought 
to bear upon their tender minds. The result of this train- 
ing is obvious. Either they become ashamed of their reli- 
gion, grow suddenly much wiser than their parents, and 
laugh at their simplicity ; or if they have the courage to 
hold out, they continue to be the laughing-stock of the 
school, and unless they have a taste for this species of mar- 
tyrdom, they have to fly elsewhere for safety. 

This is no fancy sketch, nor even an exaggeration. It 
is a picture drawn from life, and rather under than over- 
drawn. Our Common Schools, as at present organized, so 
far as we are acquainted with them, are no places for 
Catholic children, who are shut out from them as effectu- 
ally as they would be by locks and bolts. Catholics are 
thus forcibly ejected from schools, which their money was 
extorted by law to erect, thus paying for what they cannot 
enjoy ; and this, too, in a country boasting above all others 
of its freedom. It is not our Protestant fellow-citizens 
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then, who have a right to complain of us in the matter of 
Common Schools ; but it is we who have clearly a right to 
complain of them. It is the persecuted minority who 
may justly feel aggrieved by the tyranny of the persecut- 
ing majority ; persecuting precisely because they are the 
majority, and under our laws have the might if not the 
right to persecute. For itis persecution, consider if in 
what light you may, to take a man’s money by law, and then 
to refuse him the consideration for which his money was 
paid, unless on a condition which he cannot accept with- 
out sacrificing his conscience. 

In a mixed population like ours, where there are almost 
as many religious creeds as there are heads, the education 
of the people through Common Schools, without infring- 
ing their religious liberty, is, we freely admit, a matter be- 
set with manifold difficulties. Yet we do not believe that 
these difficulties are wholly insurmountable. What has 
been done, can be done again ; and we are prepared to 
show that in communities very nearly similar to our own, 
the two things, general Common School education, under 
the auspices of the State, and religious liberty on the part 
of the different religious denominations in the State, have 
been so far reconciled as to obviate, if not all the difficul- 
ties of the position, at least the more glaring of those 
wrongs, to which we have referred above, as existing in our 
own Common School system. What has been accomplished 
and is now done under the monarchies of Europe, in favor 
of religious liberty, may surely be accomplished in this 
Jree country; unless, indeed, we are prepared to admit 
that we are practically less free than the monarchies of the 
old world, in which case our boasted love of liberty would 
be all a sham. 

In order to show how the difficult problem of reconcil- 
ing Common School education with religious liberty has 
been solved in Europe, we will furnish to our American 
readers a rapid analysis of the highly instructive and in- 
teresting work, the title of which is found at the head of 
this paper. The author, Joseph Kay, Esq., M. A., is an 
Englishman, an uncompromising Protestant Anglic: an, and 
evidently no friend of the Catholic Church, or of Catholic 
populations. He takes no pains to disguise his prejudice 
against Catholicity ; and he has not even learned to prac- 
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tise the courtesy of calling us by our proper name! The 
vulgar nickname Romanist is usually employed by him, in- 
stead of Catholic, or Roman Catholic, the latter of which is 
sanctioned and adopted by the British Parliament itself, 
the founder of the Anglican Church Establishment to which 
he belongs. But though an Englishman and a Protestant, 
and notwithstanding his discreditable ill-breeding, he is 
generally candid in the statement of facts ; and we are 
disposed to abide by his testimony, which, for the reasons 
just named, will, we presume, be deemed unexceptionable 
by non-Catholics. His evidence is the more reliable, be- 
cause based on long and patient investigation of the condi- 
tion of popular education in Europe ; ‘and his statements 
cannot fail to prove especially interesting to American 
readers, to most of whom they will be new, for his work 
contained too many candid admissions in favor of Catholic 
countries, and too many statements damaging to those 
which are Protestant, to entitle it to republication i in this 
country, where works, to be popular and suitable to the 
market, must pander to vulgar prejudice. 
Mr. Kay furnishes the following account of himself and 
his publication : 


“In 1846 the Senate of the University of Cambridge honored 
me by appointing me Travelling Bachelor of the U niversity, and 
by commissioning me to travel ‘through Western Europe, in order 
to examine the social condition of the poorer classes of the different 
countries. During the last eight years I have travelled through 
Prussia, Saxony, the Austrian Empire, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, the 
Duchy of Baden, Hanover, Oldenburg, Lombardy, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, as well as through England, Wales, 
and parts ot Scotland and Ireland. I undertook the greater part 
of these journeys, in order to examine the comparative conditions 
of the peasants and operatives in these several countries, the different 
modes of legislating tor them, and the effects of these different modes 
of legislation upon their character, habits, and social condition.” — 


Vol. I. pp. 4, 5. 


The first volume of his work contains an elaborate re- 
port on the material, moral, and social condition of the 
poorer classes in continental. Europe, as compared to that 
of the corresponding population in England ; and the 
second is devoted to a detailed examination of the educa- 
tional establishments in those several countries. Our 
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business at present lies with the contents of the second 
volume ; to the matter of the first we may hereafter devote 
a separate paper. 

His statistics of Common School Education in Europe 
date back from ten to fifteen years from the time of our 
present writing ; but as it is probable that they have not 
since varied much, at least relatively, they will suffice for 
the purpose of comparison. The limits of our paper will 
not allow us to go into many details ; though these would 
probably prove more interesting to most “of our readers 
than a mere summary of the more prominent facts, and 
of the general results, which alone we shall be able to fur- 
nish. 

We confess that we were not prepared for some of his 
statistics in regard to the educational establishments of 
Europe. The following statement in particular took us 
somewhat by surprise. In point of the number of teach- 
ers and of primary and normal schools in proportion to the 
population, and, we may add, the perfect organization and 
details of the whole Common School system, while the 
German States occupy an intermediate position, /rance 
ranks first, and England last! After all we had heard 
and read of the educational establishments in Prussia, 
Scotland, and other Protestant countries, this fact, abun- 
dantly attested by figures, proved somewhat startling. 
The following table, which treats of the number of teach- 
ers of primary schools, and of normal schools for the edu- 
cation of teachers, in proportion to the population in differ- 
ent European countries, will exhibit, at a glance, the relative 
condition and operation of their respective school establish- 
ments. We extract the figures from Kay, though we do 
not follow his order, and leave out Switzerland, his statis- 
tics of the republic embracing with certainty only the 
Canton of Bern.* 


“In France the number of primary schools in 1843 was 59,- 
383, the number of normal colleges for the instruction of teachers 
was 96, and the number of teachers actually engaged in instruction 
75,535; and as the population of France in 1843 amounted to 
34,230,178, it follows that there was in that year :— 





* Vol. IL. pp. 231, seq. and p. 477. 
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1 Primary school in France for every . 558 inhabitants. 
1 Teacher for every ; ‘ . 446 . 
1 Normal college for every . . 356,564 ™ 


In the same year there was in Prussia— 


1 Primary school for every. . ‘ 653 inhabitants. 

1 Teacher for every ° - 662 * 

1 Normal college for every. , . 377,300 . 

“In the Kingdom of Bavaria (Catholic), in the year 1846, there 
was— 


1 Teacher for every . , . 508 inhabitants. 
1 Primary school for every. 603 “6 
1 Normal college for every ; . 550,000 . 


“In the Kingdom of Saxony (Protestant, with Catholic King) 
there was, in the year 1843— 

1 Primary school for every 900 inhabitants. 

1 Teacher for every . ; ; . 588 “ 

1 Normal college for every. i 214,975* « 


“Tn the Duchy of Baden (Catholic, with Protestant govern- 
ment), in the year 1841, there was— 

1 Primary school for every ; . 700 inhabitants. 

1 Normal college forevery . ‘i . 500,000 “ 


In regard to the Austrian Empire, our Travelling 
Bachelor furnishes the following statistics of education : 


“In 1842, the population of the Austrian Empire, including 
Lombardy, but excluding Hungary, was 25,304,152. For this pop- 
ulation 20,293 primary day -schools had been founded ; that is, one 
primary day-school for every 1,247 inhabitants, besides 11,140 repe- 
tition, or evening class schools. For these 20,293 primary schools, 
41,809 teachers had been appointed and salaried, each of these 
teachers having obtained a certificate of competence before being 
allowed to officiate as an instructor of youth. There was, therefore, 
in ss, about one teacher for every 600 inhabitants in the whole 





. It will be seen that, while Saxony has more normal schools in 
proportion to the population than either Prussia, Bavaria, or even 
France, she is far behind France in the relative number of primary 
schools and teachers, and behind Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden in the 
proportion of primary schools to the population. ‘It is well to bear in 
mind, that in Saxony, the government is Catholic, with a large major- 
ity of Protestants in the population, while the government of Prussia 
is Protestant, with about two-fifths of the population Catholic; that of 
Baden Protestant, with a very large Catholic majority ; while both 
the government and an overwhelming majority ot the people of Ba- 
varia are Catholic. 
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Empire of Austria, excluding Hungary, and rather more than two 
teachers, on the average, to every primary school.”* 


He subjoins a table, from which it appears that, in 1842, 
there were in Austria— 

“Of children who ought to attend school, 249,326; of those 
who actually attended day-schools, 244,032; of those who attended 


the repetition schools, 108,399. Total number attending day and 
repetition schools 342,430.”+ 


We leave the comment upon these figures to our read- 
ers. It will be seen, at a glance, that in many respects, 
the educational system of Catholic France is far in advance 
of that adopted in any other European country, not ex- 
cepting the much vaunted school systems of Prussia, and 
other German States ; and that the position of Catholic 
Austria, of which we shall speak more in detail a little 
further on, is also highly_respectable. Of France, in com- 
parison with Germany, our author bears the following hon- 
orable testimony : 


“ Vast as the efforts are which the German and Swiss States 
are making to educate their people, the great and minutely consid- 
ered system of public education, which is now in operation through- 
out every commune in France, rivals them in its comprehensiveness, 
efficiency, and liberality, and in the completeness and well-consid- 
ered nature of its details,”f 


But what of England, of whose greatness and literary 
advancement we have heard so much? In the education 
and the social position of the masses of her people, Eng- 
land is, to use one of her own favorite sporting phrases, 
completely distanced in the race by every European coun- 
try which Mr. Kay visited ; and he, himself an English- 
man, being our witness. 

While France expends annually for the promotion of 
popular education two million pounds sterling, or nearly 
ten millions of dollars, England expends only one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds! While France has 59,838 
elementary schools conducted under the auspices of the 
government, England and Wales, with about half her pop- 
ulation, has only 4,000! Not only is England immeasur- 
ably behind France and Austria in the matter of popular 





* Vol. II. p. 342. + Ibid. p. 343, t Ibid. p. 403. 
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education, but also far behind all the German populations, 
whether Protestant or Catholic! To come up even to the 
lowest standard of popular education in Continental Eu- 
rope, England and Wales should have 23,531 schools, 
26,500 teachers, and 41 normal schools ;* whereas, of nor- 
mal schools, she has only 12 to 92 in France, and not much 
more than one-sixth of her fair quota of primary schools ! 
Even the schools she supports are very far inferior, in every 
respect, to those on the European Continent, as our candid 
English Travelling Bachelor not only admits, but clearly 
proves, by facts w hich cannot be gainsaid, The following 
extract contains the gist of his Report on the education of 
the people in England ; and its length will be pardoned 
on account of the great interest of the subject : 


“] will give a short summary of the present state of primary 
education in England and Wales, as collected from the Reports of 
her Majesty’s Inspectors, of the Commissioners of Inquiry in Wales, 
of the National Society, of the Statistical Society, and of the City 
Mission; from Mr. Redgrave’s Reports, from some very able arti- 
cles in the North British Review , and from numerous personal in- 
- s in various parts of England and Wales. 

It has been calculated that there are, at present, in England 
and Ww len NEARLY EIGHT MILLIONS OF PERSONS who cannot read and 
write. 

“2. Of all the children in England and Wales, between the ages 
of five and fourteen, MORE THAN THE HALF are not attending any 
school. 

“ 3. Even of the class of farmers, there are great numbers who 
cannot read and write. 

“4, Even of those children of the poor who have received some 
instruction, very few know any thing of geography, history, science, 
music, or drawing. Their instruction in the village schools has hith- 
erto generally consisted of nothing more than a little practice in 
reading, writing, and scripture history. 

“5, Of the teachers who are officiating in many of the village 
schools, there are many who cannot read and write correctly, and 
who know very little of the Bible, which they profess to explain to 
their scholars, 

“6, A very great part of our present village and town schools are 
managed by poor and miserably instructed dames,+ who thus seek to 
make a liv nie: and who literally do no good to the children ex- 


* ‘Bee ‘Vol. II, p. 232, 
t This numerous class of wretched schools is designated in England 
by the name of Dame Schools. 
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cept it be keeping them for a certain number of hours in the day 
out of the dirt, and out of worse society. 

“7. Many of these dame schools are so wretchedly managed, as 
to do the children a very great deal more harm than good,—by 
uniting miserable associations with the Sacred Writings, and with 
the subjects of the wretched instruction given in these schools. 

“8. Very many of our town schools are held in small and un- 
ventilated cellars or garrets, where the health of the children is seri- 
ously impaired. 

“9. If we except only the worst part of the dame schools, we 
have not, even then, one- -half as many school buildings as we require 
for the present numbers of our population. 

“10. By far the greatest part of our school buildings have only 
one room, in which all the classes are instructed together, in the 
midst of noise and foul air. 

“11. Many of our present school rooms have no forms and no 
parallel desks,—both of which are to be found in every school room 
throughout Western Europe,—and in all such schools the children 
are kept standing the’ whole day. 

“12. Very few of our school roums are properly supplied with 
maps, books, or school apparatus.”* 


We might copy this fearful summary down to number 
30, to which number our author carries it ; but what we 
have here given will suffice for our purpose. 

With such evidence as this, furnished by an English- 
man, no candid man will doubt our statement, that, in re- 
gard to the education of her people, England stands the 
lowest among all those nations which are reputed civilized. 
And yet it is precisely England which has boasted most of 
her enlightenment and civilization ; ; it is England which is 
always thrown in our teeth, as a convincing example of 
Protestant progress and learning, in contrast with the sta- 
tionary character of Catholic populations ; it is England 
which has, for three hundred years, been the most reckless 
and foul-mouthed slanderer of the Catholic Church, and of 
every person and thing Catholic ; it is England, with her 
ignorant, brutalized, and down-trodden masses, which, in 
the face of the civilized world, in the face of light and 
knowledge to the contrary, dares boast her own proud pre- 
eminence and sneer at her more ignorant and less enlight- 
ened neighbors, who enjoy not the priceless blessings of her 
wonderful dame schools, and of her humane and beneficent 
work-houses ! Verily, she should first extract the beam 





* P, 461, seqq. 
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from her own eye, and medicate the cancer which is gnaw- 
ing at her own vitals, before rebuking her neighbors. 

Lest it should be thought that we have grown too warm 
in our indignation at such barefaced and transparent na- 
tional hypocrisy, we will here subjoin the closing lines of 
Mr. Kay’s volumes, from which it will appear that his in- 
dignation is scarcely less than our own ;—he is speaking of 
his own dear country, England : 


“Tere, with our vast accumulated masses ; with a population in- 
creasing by a thousand per diem; with an expenditure on abject 
pauperism, which in these days of our prosperity amounts to £5,- 
000,000 per annum; with a terrible deficiency in the numbers of 
our churches and of our clergy ; with the most demoralizing publi- 
cations spread through the cottages of our operatives ; with demo- 
cratic ideas of the wildest kinds, and a knowledge of the power of 
union daily gaining ground among them ;—here, too, where the 
poor have no stake whatever in the country ; where there are no 
small properties; where the most frightful discrepancies exist be- 
tween the richer and the poorer classes ; where the poor fancy they 
have nothing to lose and every thing to gain from a revolution ; 
here, too, where we are stimulating the rapid increase of our popu- 
lation by extending and steadying the base of our commercial 
greatness ; where the majority of the operatives have no religion ; 
where the national religion is one utterly unfitted to attract an un- 
educated people ; where our very freedom is in danger, unless the 
people are taught to use and not to abuse it; and here, too, where 
the aristocracy is richer and more powerful than that of any other 
country in the world, the poor are more oppressed, more pauperized, 
more numerous in comparison to the other classes, more irreligious, 
and very much worse educated, than the poor of any other Euro- 
pean nation, solely excepting Russia, Turkey, South Italy, Portu- 
gal, and Spain.”* 


The exception of Russia and Turkey may be all well 
enough ; but had the honest English Travelling Bachelor 
visited ‘‘ South Italy, Portugal, and Spain,” we think well 
enough of his candor to believe, that he would have left 
them out of the comparison. We were never in Portugal, 
but we have visited Spain, and we spent more than four 
years in “‘ South Italy ;” and, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the very worst of the Neapolitan Lazaroni,f we be- 


* Vol. IL, p. 538. The Italics are his own. 
+So called by English, and by some American travellers, though 
they do not appear to be a distinct race of people. 
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lieve,—in fact, we are quite certain,—that the poor of 
those countries are, in every respect, and especially in point 
of education, very far in advance of the corresponding 
class in England and Wales! The poorest children of 
the poorest Lazaroni are not half so degraded or bru- 
talized, as Mr. Kay represents the children of the poor 
in almost all the cities and towns of England.* We re- 

gret that our limited space forbids us to give the passage 
in full, and we can only refer to it in the foot note.f Suf- 
fice it to say, that according to his own showing, the chil- 
dren of the English poor are the most neglected, the 
most dirty, the most degraded, the most ignorant, and the 
most thoroughly brutalized little savages within the boun- 
daries of Christendom, not even excepting Russia, so far, 
at least, as we are acquainted with Russia.t 

But we have already devoted more space to this 
branch of the subject than we had originally intended, and 
we must hasten on. We have yet to analyze the Common 
School systems of continental European countries in their 
reference to the rights of parents, and to the still more sa- 
cred rights of religious liberty. 

The two great difficulties in the way of education 
under the auspices or control of the state, are parental 
rights and differences of religious belief among the popu- 
lation. No system which glaringly violates either parental 
rights or religious liberty can be logically advocated, or can 
permanently succeed. This has been well understood by 
most of the Continental European governments which have 
established Common Schools; and all of them, with 
scarcely an exception known to us,—certainly no exception 
on the part of Catholic governments,—have adopted pro- 
visions to secure those rights, some, brian to a greater, 


* In our next article on Mr. Kay’s work we shall hs ave occasion to 
enter into the comparison more in detail, and to prove by abundant 
evidence what is advanced in the text. 

+ Vol. IL, p. 7. 

} We think the writer is very unjust to Russia, and supposes a 
degree of ignorance and brutality in the Russian people quite 
foreign to their character. The lower class of Russians may not have 
any great amount of school education, but they do receive a very 
respectable amount of moral and religious training, and in piety and 
morality compare favorably with the peasantry of most European 
countries.—£d. Quarterly Review. 
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some to a less extent. In all of them, with hardly an ex- 
ception known to us, provision is made for the education 
of the children in the religion of their parents. In all of 
them, or nearly all, SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RECEIVING THEIR 
REGULAR QUOTA OF THE SCHOOL MONEY, are permitted by 
law, and whenever the parents in any particular locality, 
being of one religious sentiment, whether Protestants or 
Catholics, desire to found such schools. In almost all of 
them, religious instruction—not general, meaningless, or 
vague, but detailed and full—is deemed an essential and 
paramount part and element of Common School educa- 
tion. Religious instruction, in all of them, occupies the 
FIRST PLACE in the list of branches to be taught ; and in 
all of them, a time is specially set apart for this highest 
and noblest department of education. In separate schools, 
the ministers of the Christian denomination to which the 
parents of the children belong, attend, at stated times, 
generally one hour each day, to impart religious teaching. 
In mixed schools, which are nearly equally divided, the 
ininisters of the different denominations of the parents of 
the children teach regularly the Catechism to the children 
of their respective flocks ; while in those mixed schools 
where there is but a small minority of Catholics or Prot- 
estants, the minority have the guarantied right to retire 
during the hour devoted to religious instruction. 

In not one of all the educational establishments of 
Europe, whether Protestant or Catholic, is there found 
any thing exactly similar to our own system ; either in re- 
spect to compulsory taxes to support a system, of which 
the minority do not approve, and of which they cannot 
conscientiously avail themselves, or in regard to the prin- 
ciple of teaching either no religion at all in the Common 
Schools, or of teaching one of which any portion of the 
children taught, or their parents, would conscientiously 
disapprove. In not one of them, known to us, is there any 
compulsory sectarian reading or sectarian religious exer- 
cise or worship in mixed schools, with the obligation on 
children, whose parents conscientiously disapprove such 
reading or worship, to attend the same. While religious 
teaching is made, in nearly all of them, a co-ordinate and 
essential part of Common School education, to be impart- 
ed by their respective ministers to children of different re- 
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ligious persuasions, without directly or indirectly shocking 
the religious feeling, or infringing the religions rights, of 
any, no one, not even in Germany, is compelled by law to 
send his children to any school of which he disapproves, 
provided he be able and willing to educate them elsewhere, 
either in separate schools, allowed and supported by the 
government, or in other good schools of his own choosing. 
With these wise and liberal provisions, carried out in 
good faith, the European parent need have but little ap- 
prehension that his child will be seduced from the faith in 
which he wishes him to be reared up. It was reserved for 
our own free and happy republic to adopt a system of Com- 
mon School education which makes no provision for reli- 
gious instruction, elsewhere deemed so essential by all re- 
flecting and candid Christians; which will allow of no 
separate schools receiving their quota of support from the 
School fund, created by taxing all alike, and which says 
to its Catholic citizens ; ‘ You will either send your chil- 
dren to our schools, where they will be taught no religion, 
beyond a few vague generalities, and will be practically 
brought up infidels, or will be trained up to sneer at the 
religion of their parents ; or else you will pay your taxes 
for supporting these schools from which you can derive no 
possible benefit unless at the sacrifice of conscience, and 
then you may, if you choose, tax yourselves again to 
found such schools as your over-delicate conscience may 
find necessary!” There is, we venture to say, no educa- 
tional establishment in all Christendom, outside of our 
own free country, which is based upon so unjust and de- 
testable a tyranny of the majority over the minority as 
that which marks our own! That of some of the Prot- 
estant cantons of Switzerland,—another free country,— 
comes, perhaps, the nearest to ours; but even Switzerland, 
so far as our information extends, is not guilty, at least to 
the same extent, of our tyranny over conscience in this 
matter of education. This will be seen a little farther on. 
We do not pretend to say that the educational estab- 
lishments of continental Europe are perfect, or that they 
are even all that they profess to be, or what Mr. Kay 
claims for them. But no candid man who peruses atten- 
tively the minute account of them furnished by our au- 
thor, can doubt fora moment that they are, in many re- 
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spects, far superior to ours, especially in the vital point, of 
much better securing to all the sacred rights of religious 
liberty. This is particularly the case in those European 
countries where Catholics are in the majority and have the 
political preponderance, as in France and Austria. Speak- 
ing of the great success of the Common Schools on the 
European continent, in contrast with the neglect of popu- 
lar education in England and Wales, Mr. Kay employs 
the following language—which we extract both as a spe- 
cimen of his religious bigotry, and as an evidence of what 
we have just stated : 


“ And Jet it be remembered, that these great results have been 
attained, notwithstanding obstacles at least as great as those which 
make it so difficult for us to act (in England). Look at Austria, Ba- 
varia, and the Prussian Rhine Provinces, and the Swiss Cantons of 
Lucerne and Soleure. Will any one say, that the religious difficul- 
ties in those countries are less than those which exist in our own ? 
Is Roman Catholicism in these countries free from that arrogance 
and haughtiness, which are, at the same time, the causes and 
effects of a vain belief in human infallibility, and which stimulate 
opposition instead of conciliating opinion? Is the sectarianism of 
the Jesuits of Lucerne, or of the priests of Bavaria, of a more vield- 
ing character towards the Protestant ‘ heretics,’ than that of one Prot- 
estant party in England towards another? And yet, in each of 
these countries, the difficulties arising from religious differences have 
been overcome, and ad/ their children have been brought under the 
influence of a religious education, without any religious party hav- 
ing been offended.”* 


Here it is not only admitted, but expressly stated, by 
an unexceptional, because prejudiced, witness, that in the 
principal Catholic governments and communities of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, the religious rights of the Prot- 
estant minority are carefully respected, so that all the 
children receive ‘‘a religious education, without any reli- 
gious party having been offended.” Coming from the 
quarter it does, this testimony is invaluable. The simple 
fact it vouches for is worth more than a volume of defence 
against the stale but oft reiterated accusation of intoler- 
ant despotism against the Catholic Church wherever its 
members are in power. It isa triumphant refutation of the 
charge that Catholics crush the religious liberties of the 





. Vol. il, p. 3. The Italics are his own. 
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dissenting minority wherever they are in the majority, 
and have the power to do so. It is a remarkable fact, on 
the contrary, that in such Catholic governments as France 
and Austria, if any complaint could be justly made 
against the educational systems there adopted, it would 
rather come from the Catholic majority than from the 
very small Protestant minority. It has been often alleged, 
and with some grounds, that the religious interests and 
rights of the overwhelming Catholic majority in these two 
countries have been not unfrequently sacrificed to an over- 
weening desire on the part of the government to secure 
the religious liberty of the non-Catholic minority! This 
was particularly the case in France, until the present 
illustrious Emperor of the French, by a stroke of the 
pen, destroyed the odious University monopoly, and made 
education free ;* and it was, we believe, the case also 
in Austria, to a "less or greater extent, until the accession 
of the present } young but vigorous and enlightened Em- 
peror, and the establishment by him of the Concordat 
with the Holy See. 

Mr. Kay furnishes the following account of the educa- 
tional system in France : 


“Tt was long a question of great doubt among French legisla- 
tors, in what manner the difficulties arising from religious differences 
could be overcome. The different religious parties in France were 
as earnest in their demands as the Church and dissenting parties in 
England at the present day. 

“The Chambers were called on to decide : 

“Whether they would establish separate sohools for all the religious 
sects; or 

“ Whether they would establish mixed schools where no religious 





* That Napoleon IIT. has broken up the monopoly of the University 
by assuming its privileges and functions for the State, is, we believe, 
true, but that he has rendered education free, is, if our information be 
correct, a mistake. He has suppressed the rights of the University 
only in favor of his own unlimited power over both primary and sec- 
ondary instruction. The University was conceived in the design of 
preventing education from falling under the control of the clergy, and 
its suppression does not restore its control either to the Church or the 
parent, but places it under the absolute authority of the State, to be 
made an instrument of imperiai despotism. Something similar must 
be said in regard to all the royal and imperial systems of education in 
Continental Europe, which closely analyzed, we apprehend, will be 
found as little favorable to freedom and religion as our own common 
school system.—£u. Quarterly Review. 
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education should be given, and where the children of all sects 
should be instructed together ; or 

“Whetherthey would allow the parishes to found their own schools, 
and elect teachers educated in the religious belief of the majority of 
the parishioners; merely requiring, as an indispensable preliminary, 
that the children of the minority should be allowed to avail them- 
selves of the secular instruction given in the schools, and to leave 
the class-rooms when the religious instruction was given there; on 
condition, however, that their parents provided in some other man- 
ner for the efficient education of their children in their own religious 
belief. 

“ The Chambers felt, that to adopt the first course, would be to 
leave the education of many children totally unprovided for, in the 
cases of those communes where there was not a sufficient number 
of any one sect in a commune to enable the government to estab- 
lish a separate school for them ; that, to adopt the second alternative, 
would be to leave THE MOST DEEPLY IMPORTANT PART OF EDUCATION 
either wholly neglected, or at least most indifferently provided for ; 
and that to deny the master the liberty of giving practical religious 
education in the school, was to deprive him of the most powerful 
ineans of improving the character of his children. They, therefore, 
adopted the third alternative, and resolved to place each of the 
normal colleges of the different departments, and each of the pri- 
inary schools of the different communes, under the management of 
a professor or teacher, selected from the most numerous sect of the 
department or commune, in which the college or school was situa- 
ted. They further determined that the parents who differed in 
their religious belief from the director of the college, or from the 
teacher of the school, should have the power of requiring their 
children to absent themselves during the periods of religious instrue- 
tion; on condition, however, that such parents provided elsewhere 
for the religious education of their children. 

“The import: ince of the religious element in the education of 
the children, is put forward in great;prominence by the French stat- 
utes and regulations on the subject. In the words of the statute 
of April 25th, 1834, upon the elementary schools : 

“* Tn all the divisions (of each school), the moral and religious in- 
structions shall rank first. Prayers shall commence and close all 
the classes. Some verses of the Holy Scripture shall be learned 
every day. Every Saturday, the Gospel of the following Sunday 
shall be recited. On the Sundays and Fast (Feast?) Days the 
scholars shall be conducted to Divine Service. The reading books, 
the writing copies, the discourses and exhortations of the teacher, 
shall tend continually to penetrate the souls of the scholars with the 
feelings and principles which are the safeguards of morality, and 

- which are proper to inspire the fear and love of God? 
‘And M. Guizot in his letters, which he addressed, while 
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Minister of Public Instruction, to each of the teachers of France, 
says : 

“* Among the objects of instruction, there is one which demands 
of me particular notice; or rather it is the law itself, which by 
placing it at the head of all the others, has committed it more es- 
pecially to your zeal; I refer to moral and religious instruction.’ ”* 


A little farther on, he gives the following sketch of 
the mechanism and manner of working of the French 
Common School organization : 


“Each department of France is subdivided into arrondissements, 
and each arrondissement into communes or parishes. Each com- 
mune is OBLIGED by law, either alone, or in conjunction with one or 
more neighboring communes, to support at least one elementary 
primary school. Where the population is large enough to require 
more than one school, it is invited to establish another. If it neg- 
lects this duty, the Government is empowered to interfere. The 
means of instruction are thus placed within the reach of every 
parent throughout the Kingdom (Empire) of France. If the gov- 
ernment had left it to each commune to please itself, whether it 
would establish schools or not, the result would have been similar 
to the one which is still disgracing us (in England). Many of the 
communes would never have put themselves to the expense of erect- 
ing schools and supporting teachers. 

“T shall explain how the communal organization is arranged, 
and how the difficulties arising from religious differences have been 
overcome : 

“Ist. In communes, in which all the inhabitants belong to the 
same religious sect. 

“In each of these cases, a committee is formed, composed of the 
mayor, president, cw7é or religious minister, and one or two of the 
inhabitants of the commune, who are nominated by the committee 
of the arrondissement, of which I shall speak presently. The latter 
members of the committee are elected for three years, and are then 
re-eligible. 

“2d. In communes where there are several of the religious 
sects, which are recognized by the State (¢. e. Romanists, (!) Protes- 
tants, and Jews). 

In each of these cases the inhabitants may please themselves, 
whether they will establish separate or mixed schools, and whether 
they will have a separate committee for each school or one central 
committee for them all; but they are obliged by law to adopt one 
of these courses.’ "+ 


It will be remarked, that the provision for separate 
schools is here expressly made by the French law ; and 
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this by an overwhelming Catholic majority in favor of a 
very insignificant dissenting minority! We commend 
this fact to the attention of those excessively liberal and 
excessively sensitive advocates of Common School educa- 
tion in this /ree country, who, following the lead of their 
preachers, are constantly inveighing against the despotism 
and intolerance of Catholic countries, and who make such 
an outcry, or rather raise so dismal a howl, about liberty 
and the Bible being in danger, whenever we, the small 
Catholic minority in this country, venture timidly to ask 
in our behalf the same ordinary privilege of separate 
schools, which the Catholic majority in France has freely 
accorded, without even the asking, to the mere handful of 
French Dissenters ! Truly, those who make the most 
noise about their love of liberty, are not always its truest 
or most consistent friends! Their loud professions are 
often belied by their actions. 

Catholic Austria, whom it is so fashionable to de- 
nounce in this country as the very head and front of civil 
despotism and religious intolerance in Europe, is not a 
whit behind Catholic France, either in the perfect organi- 
zation and efficiency of her educational system, or in the 
liberality towards Protestants which marks her Common 
Schools, not merely in their theory, but, what is far more 
to the purpose, in their practical working. Says our 
candid, but bigoted, Englishman : 


“It is a fact, of which the old government of Austria may well 
be proud, that througbout the vast territorial extent of that part of 
this immense empire, which is composed of the regal province of 
Bohemia, a part of Poland, the great province e of Moravia, the an- 
cient territories of Syria and Illyria, the provinces of Dalmatia, Ca- 
rynthia, and Carniola, the Duchies of Upper and Lower Austria, 
and the Tyrol; varying, as the people of these provinces do, in 
character, habits, and religion, composed as they are of Romanists 
and Lutherans, Moravians, Greeks, Jews, and Unitarians; EVERY 
cHILD between the ages of six and ten, and almost every child be- 
tween the ages of six and thirteen, is receiving daily instruction in 
the truths of revelation and science, and in the duties of a citizen 
and a man. I shall show very briefly, how this great result has 
been obtained. Every parent, then, in the Austrian empire, is 
obliged by law to satisfactorily prove (sic) to the inspector of the 
district in which he resides, that he is either educating his children 
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between the ages of six and twelve, at home, in an efficient manner 
> ? +] , 
or that he sends them to some school.” * 


In the following passages our author treats of the 
manner in which the difficulty growing out of religious dif- 
ferences in this vast empire is overcome ;—they will speak 
for themselves, and will need little comment : 


“In each province of the Austrian empire, whose population is 
wHotLy Romanist, the superintendence and direction of the paro- 
chial schools are committed to one of the priests, who is chosen and 
appointed by the parochial magistrates, in conjunction with the 
district. overseer, of whom I shall speak presently. This religious 
minister is, in these cases, empowered and required by law to su- 
perintend and direct the religious and secular instruction given in 
the schools; to take care that no person is appointed teacher, who 
is not a man of religious principles and correct habits; to enforce 
the regular attendance of all the children in his parish; to stimulate 
their industry, and report on the progress of the schools, teachers, 
and scholars to the overseers of the school district in which the 
parish is situated.” + 

* The most interesting and satisfactory feature of the Austrian 
system is, the great liberality with which the government, although 
so stanch an adherent and supporter of the Romanist priesthood, 
has treated the religious parties who differ from itself in their re- 
ligious dogmas. It has been entirely owing to this liberality that 
neither the great number of the sects in Austria, nor the great 
differences of their religious tenets, have (has) hindered the work of 
the education of the poor throughout the empire. Here, as else- 
where, it has been demonstrated that such difficulties may easily be 
overcome when a government understands how to raise the nation 
in civilization, and wishes earnestly to do so. In those parishes of 
the Austrian empire, where there are any dissenters from the Ro- 
manist Church, the education of their children is not directed by 
the priests, but is committed to the care of the dissenting ministers 
These latter are empowered and required by government to provide 
for, to watch over, and to promote the education of the children of 
their own sects, in the same manner as the priests are required to do 
for the education of their children. In each county a dissenting 
minister is chosen by the magistrates, as the general superintendent 
and inspector of the education of all the dissenters of his county. This 
minister, accompanied by one of the county magistrates, is required 
to visit and inspect all the disse nting schools in his county, at least 
once in every year, and to report thereon to the county magistrates. 
He is also re quired and empowered to enforce the buil: ling of schools 
in districts inhabited by dissenters alone, but unsupplied with schools; 
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to oblige all the dissenters of his county either to send their chil- 
dren to some school, or to educate them efficiently at home; to 
punish them when they neglect to conform to the educational regu- 
lations; to take care that the children of dissenters who attend 
Romanist schools, receive regular religious instructions from some 
minister of their own sect, and to oblige the dissenting ministers to 
give religious education to the children of their own sects.”* 

Again : 

“* Whenever the minority of any parish, whether Romanists, Prot- 
estants, or Jews, desire to establish a SEPARATE SCHOOL for their 
children, and to support a teacher of their own denomination, they are 
at liberty to separate from the majority and to provide alone for the 
education of their children; but by one means or another, each 
parish is obliged to provide for the education of at its children, and 
each householder to contribute his share of the funds necessary for 
this purpose ; and whether separate or mixed schools are established, 
all are made subject to public inspection, so that the public may 
know the real character of each establishment; that no demoraliz- 
ing school, or inefficient or immoral teacher, may be allowed to 
exercise a baneful influence upon the youth of the empire, and that 
the instruction in useful and civilizing ‘knowledge m: vy not be sacri- 


ficed in any degree to the dogmatical teaching of the different 
sects.’ 

Here is a system of Common School education under the 
control of the State, which is probably more perfect and 
less open to objection than any with which we are ac- 
quainted. As a system, we greatly prefer it to that of 
France ; it is very far superior to that of any other country 
in Europe, whether Catholic or Protestant. It distinctly 
recognizes and practically carries out the two great prin- 
ciples, which we believe essential to all sound education in 
a mixed community, composed of Catholics and Prot- 
estants— 

1. The teaching of religion as the first and most es- 
sential department of education ; and, 

2. The perfect guaranty of religious liberty, which, in 
this system, is fully reconciled with religious differences 
among the population. 

In its working, this admirable system practically results 
in the establishment of SEPARATE SCHOOLS; or, if in a 
few sattihe the schools are still mixed, they possess all the 
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advantages of separate schools, so far as the securing of full 
and thorough religious education by the children of dif- 
ferent persuasions is concerned. Would to God that our 
loudly boasting Protestant preachers and religionists, who 
are in the habit of sneering at Catholic countries and 
vaunting their own more enlightened advocacy of religious 
liberty, would learn a lesson from that Austria which they 
denounce as the ally of despotism, and the sworn enemy of 
freedom, particularly of all religious liberty. And yet 
Austria is fully three-fourths, if not four-fifths, Catholic ! 

As we have above intimated, the principle maintaining 
the necessity of full religious instruction, as the most im- 
portant, ay, the essential portion of Common School edu- 
cation, as well as that guarantying the liberty to establish 
separate schools for the different religious persuasions, is 
common to a greater or less extent, to almost all the edu- 
cational establishments of Europe, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. Truth, however, compels us to say, and we 
have the authority of Mr. Kay for our statement, that 
these provisions so essential to the securing of religious lib- 
erty, with its concomitant blessing of sound religious edu- 
cation, are much more ample and more effectual in Catholic 
than they are in Protestant European countries. Of Prot- 
estant Prussia, our author says : 


“Disputes about separate or mixed schools are unheard of in 
Prussia, because every parish is left to please itself which kind it 
will adopt. One of the leading Roman Catholic counsellors of the 
Educational Bureau, in Berlin, assured me that they never experi- 
enced any difficulty on this point. ‘We always,’ he said, ‘ en- 
courage separate schocls when possible, as we think religious in- 
struction can be promoted better in separate than in mixed schools; 
but, of course, we all think it better to have mixed schools than to 
have no schools at all; and when we cannot have separate schools, 
we are rejoiced to see the religious sects uniting in the support of a 
mixed one. When mixed schools are decided on by the parochial 
committees, the teacher is elected by the most numerous of the two 
sects; or, if two teachers are required, one is elected by one sect, 
and the other by the other; and in this case, each conducts the re- 
ligious education of the children of his own sect. But when only 
one teacher is elected, the children of those parents who differ from 
him in religious belief, are permitted to be taken from the school 
during the “religious lessons, on condition that their parents make 
arrangements for their religious instruction by their own ministers.” * 
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A similar provision exists in Saxony, where there is a 
Catholic king with a very large majority of Protestant 
subjects : 


“ Difficulties arising from religious differences do not operate in 
Saxony to any great degree. There are not more than 30,000 
Roman Catholics in the kingdom, and as these are dispersed, it does 
not often happen that sufficient numbers are to be found in any one 
locality to enable them to support a separate school fur themselves. 
The law allows them to do this, however, whenever they are desirous 
to do so, and, in this case, they elect their own separate school com- 
mittee. But when they are not able to provide a separate school 
for themselves, they are obliged to send their children to the Prot- 
estant schools to learn reading, writing, spelling, history, and ge- 
ography, and are allowed to remove them from the school whilst 
the religious instruction is being given, on condition, however, that 
they furnish the inspector with satisfactory proofs that they are pro- 
viding elsewhere for the instruction of their children in their own 
religious doctrines.”* 


According to Mr. Kay, the educational system of 
Switzerland has been highly developed, and eminently suc- 
cessful in diffusing the benefits of education among the 
masses. We find, indeed, no express provision for separate 


schools in the Swiss school regulations ; but as some of the 
cantons are Catholic, and others Protestant, the practical 
operation of the system secures, in effect, what is equiva- 
lent to separate schools. Here, as elsewhere, religious in- 
struction is deemed an essential element of Common School 
education, and provision is made for this department by 
the clergy of the different denominations, without infringing 
the rights of the parents : 


“ Those children who differ in faith from the teacher, are always, 
throughout Switzerland, allowed to absent themselves from the classes 
whilst the religious lessons are being given, and are, in such cases, re- 
quired by law to attend one of their own clergy, in order to receive 
doctrinal instruction from him. Even in Fribourg, a Canton which 
was at the time of my visit governed by priests, who were under the 
influence of the Jesuits, the children of Protestants were instructed 
in the same schools and in the same classes with the children of 
the Romanists, and were allowed to absent themselves during the 
religious lessons.t 


This liberal and happy state of things in the Catholic 
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Canton of Fribourg, and one very similar in the Catholic 
Canton of Lucerne, proved too much for the Swiss radicals 
and Protestants ; who, animated with a holy hatred of 
“ Romanists ” and Jesuits, and instigated by their preach- 
ers, invaded these two Catholic Cantons, and swept away, 
along with the Jesuits, the glory of their educational 
establishments and the liberties of their people guarantied 
by the fundamental articles of the Swiss confederation. 
This was done soon after Mr. Kay’s visit ; and all those 
atrocities were perpetrated by non-Catholics in the name 
of liberty ! We believe, however, that a reaction has lately 
taken place in Switzerland, and we consider it probable, 
that, though the Jesuits have not yet been allowed to 
return, the Common School system is now in nearly the 
same condition in Switzerland, as it was before the in- 
vasion. 

In the Catholic kingdom of Bavaria, while religious in- 
struction is carefully imparted in the Common Schools, 
the rights of dissenters are studiously guarded, and a most 
liberal policy is adopted towards the Protestant minority. 
The schools are, we believe, generally separate ; at least 
this is the case with the higher or normal schools. Hear 
our author : 


“At the time I visited Munich, the Jesuit party was in power. 
The ministers, however, showed the —_ st willingness to furnish 
me with all the information I required, and supplied me with all 
the statistics and documents I wished to procure. I visited a priest, 
who directed one of the large educational establishments in the city. 
He told me, that they had ests ablished eight normal colleges in Ba- 
varia, for the education of teachers, and that two of these had been 
specially set apart for the education of Protestant teachers. He 
seemed to make very light of all difficulties arising from religious 
differences, and spoke of education as a national work, which it was 
necessary to accomplish, by the joint efforts of all religious parties.”* 

“The same liberal spirit pervades the educational system of the 
small kingdom of Wurtemburg, and of the Grand Duchy of Baden ; 
the former with a Protestant majority and king, and the latter with 
a Catholic majority but a Protestant T'rince. In Wurtemburg, 
‘three normal colleges had been founded ; two for the education of 
Protestant teachers, and one for the education of Romanist teachers.’ 
In the Duchy of Baden, ‘there are three normal colleges for the 
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education of teachers. One of them is for the education of the 
teachers of the Protestant schools, and contains seventy-six students, 
six of whom are Jews; and the other two are for the education of 
Romanist teachers, and contain respectively eighty-five, and eighty 
students.’ ’’* 


In the Protestant kingdom of Holland, there are only 
two normal schools to 2,600,000 inhabitants. The children 
who frequent the Common Schools ordinarily pay a small 
amount monthly to the teacher ; but if the parents be 
poor or overburdened with children, they receive a certifi- 
vate from the superintendent to this effect, and their chil- 
dren are admitted free. Though in general the schools 
are mixed, they are often separate, especially in those 
localities which are principally Catholic or Protestant, as, 
for instance, in North Brabant, which is almost wholly 
Catholic.t Our author speaks as follows of the working 
of the Dutch school system, and of the difference between 
it and those of other European countries of which we have 
spoken above, 

“The Law of 1801 proclaims, as the great end of all instruction, 
the exercise of the social and Christian virtues. In this respect it 
agrees with the law of Prussia and France; but it differs from the 
law of those countries in the way by which it attempts to attain this 
end. In France, and all the German countries, the schools are the 
auxiliaries, so to speak, of the churches; for whilst the schools are 
open to all the sects, yet the teacher is a man trained up in the par- 
ticular doctrines of the m: jority of his pupils, and required to teach 
those doctrines during certain hours, the children who differ from 
him in religious belief bei ‘ing permitted to absent themselves, from 
the religious lessons, on condition that their parents provided else- 
where for their religious instruction. But, in Holland, the teachers 
are required to give religious instruction to all the children, and to 
avoid most carefully touching on any of the grounds of controversy 
between the different sects.’ + 


We doubt greatly whether the operation of this system, 
somewhat similar to our own in the respect of religious 
teaching, is always satisfactory to the minority, whose re- 
ligious rights may be easily infringed by bigoted inspectors 
or teachers. We have also : reason to o fear that the Catholic 


* 7, 308~'9, 
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II. p. 440, seq. 
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minority have many just grounds of complaint against the 
Protestant majority, on the score of intolerance and pros- 
elytism, in some of the Protestant Swiss Cantons, in some 
of the minor German Principalities, in Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Hanover. Our author does not indeed say 
so, but rather paints the school systems of these several 
countries couleur de rose ; but our opinion rests on infor- 
mation derived from other sources. 

It is a remarkable fact, well worthy our serious consid- 
eration, that whereas Protestants have nowhere any reason- 
able cause of complaint, in regard to the Common School 
system, in those countries where Catholics are in the major- 
ity ; on the contrary, Catholics are often aggrieved in their 
religious rights in communities where Protestants have the 
political ascendency ! A striking example of this is found 
in our own immediate neighborhood. In Lower Canada 
the Catholics are in an overwhelming majority, and in 
Lower Canada, Protestants are permitted to have separate 
schools for their children ; in Upper Canada, on the con- 
trary, where Protestants have the power, this equitable 
privilege of separate schools such as exist in Lower Canada, 
has been hitherto denied to Catholics, and a system of 
petty annoyance and proselytism has been adopted towards 
the latter, very similar to that under which the Catholic 
minority is now suffering under the operation of our School 
system in our own republic. * 

So far as Catholics are concerned, the system of Com- 
mon Schools in this country is a monstrous engine of in- 
justice and tyranny. Practically, it operates as a gigantic 
scheme for proselytism. By numerous secret appliances, 
and even sometimes by open, but impertectly disguised 
machinery, the faith of our children is gradually under- 
mined, and they are trained up to be ashamed of, and to 





* For full particulars on this highly interesting subject, read the 
late “ Controversy between Dr, Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Upper Canada, and Rev. J. M. Bruyere, Rector of St. Mi- 
chael’s Cathedral, Toronto, on the appropriation of the Clergy Reserve 
Funds, Free Schools es, State Schools, &e.” This valuable brochure, 
containing 108 pages, contains a full and detailed exposition of the 
whole subject of Common School education in Canada, and its facts 
and arguments will apply to our own circumstances. It should be in 
the hands of every lover of education ; for it exhibits both sides of a 
nust important question. 
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abandon the religion of their fathers. It were bad enough, 
if this were all done with the money of others ; but when it 
is accomplished, at least in part, by owr own money, it is 
really atrocious. It is not to be concealed or denied, that 
the so-called literature of this country, the taste for which 
is fostered by our Common Schools, and which is constant- 
ly brought to bear on the training of our children, is not 
of a character to form their tender minds to wholesome 
moral principles, much less to solid Christian piety. In 
general, so far as it professes to be religious, it is anti- 
Catholic, and so far as it is secular, it is pagan. Some ex- 
ceptions there probably are, but they are merely exceptions 
to the general rule, which is thereby confirmed. 

The frightful increase of immorality among the youth of 
the rising generation, especially in that portion of the re- 
public where the Common School system is most fully car- 
ried out,—as in New England,—proves that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in our educational system ; so very 
wrong indeed, that the future stability of our country is 
thereby greatly endangered. Reflecting men of all shades 
of opinion begin to find this out, and to seek after an ade- 
quate remedy to the constantly growing evil, which 
threatens, in fact, to overwhelm our noble country, and 
this at no distant day, under the sweeping torrent of popu- 
lar iniquity. Our public newspapers are becoming mere 
chronicles of horrid crimes ;—of murders, adulteries, rapes, 
robberies, and the disgusting details of wide-spread licen- 
tiousness! One of our Protestant religious papers dis- 
courses of this acknowledged evil, and points out the only 
effectual remedy, in the following ‘energetic language :* 


* Does the Common School system prevent crime? No. We 
must have something beyond this bald, secular training for American 
youth. All right-minded men must rally and unite in giving the 
rising generation a Christian education. If I were at heart the rank- 
est infidel, and yet laid claim to patriotism and philanthropy, I would 
urge the State to this duty. The wisest heathen legislators, in the 
absence of a religion from heaven, labored to manufacture one for 
the people, as a restraint upon vice and crime ; and bad as were the 
characters of their fictitious divinities, the sanctions of their religion 
were a great national blessing, wii its with the philosophy of 





* Con. aw terian, aaron by Catholic Standard of New Orleans, 
of October 4, 1857. 
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Epicurus, which turned off from the world the inspections of the 
gods, and the retributions of the future state. And shall not legis- 
lators, in a Christian land, in the possession of a religion which is 
authenticated as Divine by every proof, and which is the only code 
of a perfect public and private morality, endeavor to imbue the mind 
of youth with its spirit, and form their morals by its standard ?” 


Yes, we may not longer deny it ; the great defect, the 
gnawing canker, the blighting curse of our educational 
system, is the absence from it of a wholesome RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. Under it, our children are practically rear- 
ed up more like enlightened pagans, preparing merely for 
this world, than as instructed Christians, well and thorough- 
ly grounded in their faith, and making their novitiate for 
heaven. And such being the case, can we wonder, that 
when they grow up, and enter upon the busy scenes of 
life, they accordingly act more like pagans, than like Chris- 
tians, and fill the land with crime and iniquity ? 

But how apply the remedy of full and thorough religious 
instruction, in a country so much divided as ours is by reli- 
gious differences ? this difficulty, not surely of our creation, 
but the necessary fruits of a sectarianism, against which we 
have always entered our earnest protest, is indeed great, 
but, as we said above, it is not wholly insurmountable. 
The remedy is at once suggested by the mass of facts above 
stated, exhibiting the joint experience and the combined 
wisdom of civilized mankind in other countries much older 
than our own, many of which are similarly situated in re- 
gard to religious differences. Let us profit by the practical 
wisdom of Europe, whether Catholic or Protestant, and let 
us have the liberality, the justice, and the moral courage 
to do what other nations have so wisely and so successfully 
accomplished. Surely we would not be behind European 
monarchies in liberality, in regard for the conscientious 
sentiments of those who differ from us in religious belief, or 
in the practical maintenance of the rights secured to all of 
us, under our Constitution, freely to worship G God according 
to the dictates of our conscience ! 

Education, like all other human pursuits, should be 
Sree, and a matter of free and general competition, leaving 
religion entirely untrammelled. Let the State establish a 

ystem of Common Schools, if it will, but let it not infringe 
either parental or religious rights. Let it even enact laws, 
if it will, requiring all parents to educate their children,— 
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as is the case throughout Germany,—either in the Com- 
mon Schools, or in some others of their own choosing. Let 
it levy an equitable tax upon all; but let it guaranty to 
all the benefit of the tax. Let it not adopt a School sys- 
tem, which practically closes its doors against the children 
of any among the tax-payers. Let it make religious 
instruction, to be given iu detail by the accredited minis- 
ters of the different religious denominations, an essential ele- 
ment of the educational system. Let it, like almost all other 
Christian countries, whether Catholic or Protestant, ac- 
knowledge the right in every denomination of Christians, 
to establish SEPARATE SCHOOLS, whenever they are in suffi- 
cient numbers in particular localities to warrant them in 
sustaining such schools, Let these separate schools be 
erected and sustained, like the rest of the Common Schools, 
and be subject to the inspection of State visitors, in regard 
to the standard of education therein adopted and carried out, 
but entirely free in the department of religious instruction. 
Let the provision be general for all religious denominations; 
—for Catholics ask and would accept of no favor or ex- 
emption. Let the children taught in these separate 
or parochial schools, up to the standard adopted by the 
school law, as applied and enforced by the school visitors 
or superintendents, receive their quota of the Common 
School fund, created by taxing all, in proportion to the 
number of children taught. This would be fair and satis- 
factory to all. 

If this equitable system be adopted in this country, as 
tt has been adopted throughout almost all the nations of 
Europe, we have not a doubt of its full and complete suc- 
cess. It is, in fact, the only effectual remedy to the crying 
evils of our present School system. It may plead the ex- 
perience of the past and the wisdom of the present, in its 
favor. It would tend to diminish the manifold evils of 
sectarianism, and would awaken a wholesome competition 
among the different classes of our population. It would 
guaranty religious liberty to every denomination of Chris- 
tians, in accordance with the letter and the spirit of our noble 
Constitution. It would greatly increase, instead of dimin- 
ishing, the number of scholars frequenting the public 
schools, because it would remove a crying injustice, and 
open wide the doors of our schools to all children. In our 
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cities particularly, where, under the present system, from 
a fourth to one-half of all the children of a suitable age 
to attend school are shut out of the public schools, it would 
increase the average attendance by fully that proportion. 
Nay, more,—and this is an argument specially adapted to 
the comprehension of our age and country,—it would ren- 
der education cheaper,—for “ competition is the life of 
business.” 

This wise and equitable system has been tried else- 
where, and, as we have already shown, the experiment has 
been crowned with the most complete success ; it is, to 
say the least, well worthy of a'trial in our own happy and 
prosperous republic. M. J.8. 





Art. IV.—Christianity as an Organization. Universalist 
Quarterly and General Review. Boston: Tompkins. 
October, 1857. 


Our Universalist contemporary for last October con- 
tinues the controversy on Christianity as an organization 
or organism, and replies to our article on the subject in 
this Review for July last with as much fairness, candor, 
and success, as was to be expected. He feels, and frankly 
concedes, that if to be a power, a real existence, Christian- 
ity must be an organism, as we maintain, the question be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants is ended, and that there 
is no alternative for a logical mind, but either to accept 
the Church or to fall back on simple Natural Religion. In his 
mind, as in ours, the question lies between Catholicity and 
no supernatural religion, and as he is not prepared as 
yet to become a Catholic, he Jabors hard, and not without 
ability, to prove that Christianity without the Church, 
Christianity as an idea, or as natural religion, is a power, 
and adequate to all the wants of individuals and of states. 

Our contemporary labors under the disadvantage of 
not understanding the precise point he has to prove, and 
fails to perceive how much he can or cannot concede with- 
out conceding the whole matter in dispute. He is misled 
by the Eclectic philosophy, and by his unauthorized sup- 
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position that we accept that philosophy and hold M. 
Cousin’s doctrine of ideas. He says : 


“We still adhere to our admission, that if Christianity is any 
thing, and is necessarily an authoritative organization, — always 
meaning by the word organization a body of men existing in cer- 
tain organic relations,—it must be the Catholic Church; it must 
be this because there is no one to contest its claim. And the issue 
now forced upon us is, to show that Christianity may be something, 
and still not be an organization in the sense which we have taken 
particular pains to define. Our Catholic author thinks that we 
have not duly considered the question, whether Christianity has a 
distinct existence—an existence separate from nature and from God. 
In this, however, he is mistaken ; for this very question has been 
forced upon us by the Eclectic philosophy, which we make no 
doubt has found considerable favor with Mr. Brownson as well as 
with ourselves. The reduction of all ideas to the three categories, 
God, Man, and Nature, naturally suggests the question, Under 
which must religion, must Christianity be classified? How’ we 
have answered the question, or whether we have answered it satis- 
factorily, does not now concern us. We refer to the subject to as- 
sure Mr. Brownson that we have at least attempted to meet a 
question which he presumes we had not duly considered. And 
further, one so familiar as he with the process of thought which 
the subject involves, ought certainly to admit, that the supposition 
that the three categories named are exhaustive and complete, leaves 
ample room to aftirm that Christianity may have a real existence. 
We do not admit that Christianity has an existence distinct from 
God, man, and nature, but we claim that it is something neverthe- 
less. Our author’s words are somewhat ambiguous. By the words 
that, on a certain supposition, ‘Christianity has no distinct existence, 
and is identical either with God or with nature,’ does he mean that 
it must have an elementary existence—that God, man, and nature 
do not include it? Or does he merely mean, what in another con- 
nection he says, that, Christianity ‘ must be distinguishable from God, 
as the creature from the Creator, the work from the workman ?’ 
If the latter is his whole meaning, which seems probable, we think 
he has no occasion to charge us with denying Christianity to have 
an actual existence. True, he quotes from us the passage in which, 
admitting that there must be a power to mediate between the State 
and the individual, a power which is not liable to mistake, and 
whose commands are irrevocable, we aver this power to be God,.”— 
pp. 357, 358. 


We must remind our Universalist Reviewer, that the 
question does not turn on the sense in which he under- 
stands the term organization, but on the sense in which 
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we used it in our essay on The Church and the Republic, 
to which he objected ; and in that essay we used it, as he 
must concede, in the sense of an organism, or real exist- 
ence, living and acting from its own central principle of life 
and action. We proved that Christianity must be a 
power, and maintained that if it must be a power, it must 
be an organism,—the Church,—for otherwise it can be 
only an idea, and ideas are not powers. By religion or- 
ganized we evidently meant, as we have proved to him 
over and over again, religion as an organism, religion as a 
real concrete existence, and it is religion in this sense that 
he has to prove to be unnecessary, in order to prove any 
thing against our position. To prove that it is not neces- 
sary that religion should be organized in his sense of the 
term organization, is nothing to the purpose, because we 
happen never to have maintained the contrary. 

We told the Reviewer that we suspected he had not 
duly considered the question, whether Christianity has a 
distinct existence,—an existence distinct [not separate] 
from nature and from God. In this, he maintains we 
are mistaken, ‘‘ for,” he says, “ this very question has been 
forced upon us by the Eclectic philosophy, which we make 
no doubt has found considerable favor with Mr, Brownson 
as well as with ourselves.” Mr. Brownson does not follow 
the Eclectic philosophy, or regard it with much favor. 
Moreover, we do not see how the Eclectic philosophy has 
forced the question we raised upon the attention of our 
contemporary, since the question lies altogether out of the 
range of that philosophy. ‘* The reduction of all ideas to 
the three categories, God, Man, and Nature, naturally 
suggests the question, Under which must Christianity be 
classified ?” But this is not the question we raised. We 
did not ask under which of these three categories Chris- 
tianity must be placed, but whether he recognizes any re- 
ligion which has a distinct, a real existence, distinguished 
from God on the one hand, and from man or nature on the 
other, and therefore a religion which cannot be brought 
within any one of the three categories he names. We 
called his attention to the fact that he recognized no 
Christianity that could not be brought into one or an- 
other of these categories. Is there such a Christianity or 
is there not ? This is the question we told him he had 
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not duly considered, and he proves that we were right by 
the very answer he gives, for he says he has been forced to 
consider under which category, God or man, Christianity 
must be classified ; whereas, the question he should have 
considered was, Can Christianity be brought within either 
of these categories ? or does it not pertain to another and 
a distinct category ? This question, we repeat, he has 
not ‘‘ even attempted to meet ” ! 

The Reviewer evidently, as we told him in other terms, 
recognizes only two categories, God and nature, for man 
does not form an original category distinct from nature, 
and consequently he admits no existence but God and na- 
ture. He says, ‘‘ We do not admit that Christianity has 
an existence distinct from God, man, and nature.” That is 
precisely what we told him, and therefore we told him he 
did not recognize Christianity as the supernatural order, or 
us a distinct order of supernatural life. In his theology 
there is nothing above man and nature, but God himself. 
One so familiar as we, he says, “with the processes of 
thought which the subject involves ought certainly to ad- 
mit that the supposition that the three categories are ex- 


haustive und complete, leaves ample room to affirm Chris- 


tianity may have a real existence.” A real existence, as 
Grod, as man, or as nature, conceded ; but as a supernatural 
order of existence, distinct, though not separate from 
God, man, or nature, certainly not ; and this is precisely 
what we alleged against him. He denies, as we told him, 
C hristianity, : as such, j is distinct order of existence. 

The Reviewer is misled by his assumption that the 
Christian religion lies within the range of philosophy. 
The three categories he names are “ exhaustive ” of the 
matter of philosophy, we grant ; but are they exhaustive 
of all orders of actual existence or of life ? Philosophy does 
not rise by its own light above nature, and God as the au- 
thor of nature. It can “ look through nature up to na- 
ture’s God,” but not up to the Christian’s God, the Ever- 
Blessed Trinity—to God made man, from whom proceeds 
the whole Christian order, called otherwise the order of 
Grace, and on whom all in it depends. Here is the point 
which our contemporary, and many beside him, overlook. 
He does not find the idea of the supernatural in his phi- 
losophy, and therefore concludes that it does not exist. 
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Denying a supernatural order of life for creatures, he can 
assert Christianity only as a philosophy, and as another 
name for simple natural religion and morality. Hence, 
as we told him, Christianity has for him no distinct exist- 
ence, and is identical either with God or nature. This 
follows necessarily from the attempt to rise from simple 
philosophical data to Christianity, because from those data 
it is not possible to conclude any thing supernatural. 

The Reviewer, we maintained, by denying Christianity 
as an organism, is able to assert only natural religion, or 
the natural law which has its organic existence in the natu- 
ral human organism, which we proved, and he virtually 
conceded, is insufficient for the purpose we both agreed to 
be necessary. We labored to prove to him that he must 
either accept Christianity as the Church, or deny the su- 
pernatural order of life, and fall back on nature and 
nature’s God alone. This, if he understands himself, he 
fully concedes. 


“Mr. Brownson has several times complained that we do not 
recognize Christianity as a supernatural order—as something dis- 
tinct from natural religion, and above it. In his first reply, he com- 
plained that our enumeration of the contents of Christianity stated 
nothing but what belongs to natural religion. We do not, however, 
consider these points at all involved in the present dispute. We 
are at present only obligated to show that Christianity may at least 
be supposed to have an actual existence, without being a church or 
organization (in the sense defined)—that it may be supposed not to 
have an elementary existence distinct from God and man, and still 
not be identical with God or man. We may be wrong in the posi- 
tion—which, however, we hold to with great confidence—that the 
distinction between natural and revealed religion is not essential, but 
only one of form and degree. Astronomy, since Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope, is precisely the same in kind with that which existed before 
that instrument. The only difference is, that the later astronomy is 
the more comprehensive and accurate. Possibly it would be more 
appropriate to compare the difference between natural and revealed 
religion, not to the difference between astronomy in its crude state 
and astronomy in the more advanced state into which improved 
telescopes brought it, but to the difference between astrology 
and astronomy. Possibly the God, the soul, the truth which natural 
religion really discloses, are a totally different kind of God, soul, 
and truth from what revealed religion brings to view. The differ- 
ence between the two religions may be one of essence and not of 
degree. But these several points are not now in controversy. It 
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is enough for our present purpose, that the position which we hold, 
is supposable. We understand Mr. Brownson to deny that the po- 
sition which we should defend, did the occasion require us to do so, 
is supposable. His words are: ‘ There is no escape from this eon- 
clusion. Either Christianity is not an actual existence, or it is an 
organism.’ The meaning intended by this word we need not again 
state. Pe ossibly, agriculture and astronomy—neither of which is an 
organism—are unworthy comparisons. Possibly they would in no 
way serve as illustrations of genuine Christianity. It is enough, 
however, that they have some points of analogy with a supposable 
Christianity. And hence, by parity of reasoning, Mr. Brownson 
says: ‘ There is no escape from this conclusion. Either agriculture 
is no actual existence, or it is an organism—either astronomy is no 
actual existence, or it is an organisin.” We submit, however, that 
neither of these is an organism, nor yet a nonentity.”—pp. 360, 361. 


Here the Reviewer affirms that the difference between 
revealed religion and natural religion is not essential,—not 
in kind, but simply in degree. Natural religion and re- 
vealed are essentially the same, and the only difference is 
that revelation gives us a higher or fuller knowledge of 
the natural than we have by simple unassisted reason. 
This is what we told him he held. We told him in our 
first reply, that revelation for him revealed nothing super- 
natural, and at best was supernatural not as to the mat- 
ter made known, but only as to the mode of making it 
known. The Reviewer is quite mistaken, however, in sup- 
posing the question we raised as to the supernatural cha- 
racter of Christianity is of no importance in discussing 
the original question indispute. We proved, and he con- 
ceded, the necessity of religion in a sense in which the 
Gentile world did not possess it, and therefore a religion 
superior to as well as distinct from natural religion, since 
natural religion the Gentile world possessed as well as we, 
for being natural to man, all men and nations in all ages 
have and cannot but have it. The necessity of supernat- 
ural religion was therefore asserted and conceded in the 
outset, and the issue was joined on the fact whether this 
supernatural religion, which we both agreed is the Chris- 
tian religion, can be asserted as a power without the 
Church, or an organism. The Reviewer cannot now fall 
back and assert that it as a matter of no importance to 
the question between us, whether Christianity does or 
does not differ essentially from natural religion. To 
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identify the Christianity without the Church, which he 
asserts, with natural religion, is to refute him, and to 
maintain our own position. By his conceding, in the ex- 
tract we have made, the identity of his Christianity and 
natural religion, he in fact abandons the whole question, 
and concedes that he cannot assert Christianity as a 
power distinct from natural religion without asserting it 
as an organism, that is, as the Catholic Church. 

The Reviewer says, he does not admit that Christi- 
anity has an existence distinct from God, man, and na- 
ture, and yet he holds that it is something. Something 
distinct ? No. Then it is God, man, or nature, for 
where there is no distinction there is identity. If it is not 
distinguishable from God, it is God ; if not distinct from 
man, it is man!; and if not distinct from nature, it is nature. 
We have never denied even ideas to be real in the mind 
or intelligence to which they pertain ; we have only de- 
nied them, unless concreted, to be any thing as distin- 
guished from that mind or intelligence, whether the Divine 
or the human. We have not denied natural religion to 
be something ; we have admitted it to be something in 
man, because it has its organism in the human organism 
itself. 

The analogies the Reviewer draws from astronomy, 
geology, and other natural sciences, are not to the purpose. 
These are human sciences, and depend on the mind creat- 
ing them, and on the real objects about which they are 
conversant. But if there were no earth, no stars, could 
there be any geology or astronomy ? Science has no dis- 
tinct existence, and is something only in the scientific 
mind, and in the objects it studies and explains. Chris- 
tian theology may be a science, but if there were no 
Christianity there could be no Christian theology, and to 
identify Christian theology with Christianity itself would 
be as absurd as to identify geology with the earth, or as- 
tronomy with the planets and stars. Christian theology 
is the science of the facts, principles, doctrines, and 
morals of Christianity. But it is not itself Christianity. 
Christianity is the reality or real existence of which the- 
ology is the science. Suppose an analogy between the phys- 
cal sciences and theology, that would imply no analogy 
between them and Christianity itself. The question still 
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remains open, whether Christianity is a power, unless an 
organism, a concrete existence, the Church. 

The Reviewer forgets that we have never denied nat- 
ural religion to be a reality without the Church, or a 
church organization. Otherwise he would see that what 
he is intent on supposing would not serve his purpose : 


“Were we called upon to answer the question, What js Chris- 
tianity ‘/—we should answer,—without, however, attempting an ex- 
haustive statement, or a very logical arrangement of particulars,— 
that it is a communication of divine truth, having for its end the 
awakening in the human soul the sense of sin and of alienation 
from God, the guidance of man to holiness, his support in weak- 
ness, his encouragement amid difficulties, his consolation in sorrow 
and bereavement; that withal it is an attractive power winning 
men to God; that it is all this, not particularly through verbal 
statements, but through the person of Jesus of Nazareth, in whom 
the word of wisdom, of power, and love was made flesh and dwelt 
among men; that consistently with this, Christianity is, not adenti- 
cally God, but God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself— 
in Christ, not as very God, but as the ‘brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person, the light of God's glory bei ing man- 
ifested through “the face of Jesus ; and that the truth, thus reveal- 
ed, is recorded by the evangelists, is elucidated by the apostles, and 
is sanctioned by the experience of every regenerated soul, 

“For the purpose of our present discussion, we do not care to 
defend what we have thus, crudely and imperfectly, it may be, 
stated to be the Christian religion. “Possib ily Mr. Brownson may be 
able to fault it in every partic ‘ular ; but this would be nothing to the 
purpose. ere is the important point, ‘True or false, crude or elab- 
orate, the statement we have made of the contents of Christianity is sup- 
posable ; consistently with this statement, it may be a power, an actual 
existence ; aud yet the statement does not make it an organization, 
as we have agreed to use the word. The objection is put in strong 
terms: ‘There is no escape from this conclusion. Either Christi- 
anity is no actual existence, or it is an organism.’ We have 
shown, not, it may be, that Christianity actually has, but that it may 
have, an actual existence, and that, consistently with such a_ possi- 
bility, it is not necessarily an organization. At least, we think we 
have shown this. Before leaving this part of the general subject, 
we cannot forbear remarking, that in two particulars, Mr. Brownson 
appears to have conceded all that we contend for. For instance, he 
recognizes a natural religion ; and this—whatever he may deem its 
contents—he does not aver to be an organization, that is to say, a 
church. It would surprise us, should he say that he recognized it 
only as an idea; as ye’ he has not so termed it. Now if we cor- 
rectly presume him to recognize natural religion as a real thing, and 
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still not a church, does not he thereby admit that it is at least suy- 
posable that revealed religion, that Christianity, is also a reality and 
yet not a church ?” 

“ Again: Mr. Brownson gives utterance to the following, which, 
in this connection, we must deem remarkable. He is speaking of 
the office of the Church : 


«She is not merely a congregation of individuals holding certain rela- 
tions to one another, but is to Christians what the natural human race is 
to natural men, and has the relation to them that the race of humanity 
has to individuals, and they live by its life as individual men and women 
in the natural order live by the life of humanity.’—p. 338. 

“The church is the same to Christians, that the natural human 
race is to individuals in the natural state! But how, let us ask, can 
this be? The natural human race, as distinguished from its indivi- 
duals, is not an organization, and therefore is only an idea, It has 
no actual existence—is only what may be, not what is. And can a 
mere idea bear the same relation to individual natural man, that a 
church, a reality, bears to individual Christian man? It is possible 
that our author bas inadvertently used words which do not express 
his real thought ; but if he means what his words properly mean, he 
has certainly, in the case of the natural human race, recognized a 
real existence where he will not assert an organization—at least not 
in that literal sense of the term in which he asserts it of Christianity.” 
—pp. 361, 3862. 


We never pretended that it was impossible to suppose 
something short of Christianity as we set it forth, and to 
call it the Christian religion ; what we denied was that 
what could be thus supposed would be above natural re- 
ligion, and in reality distinguishable from it. The state- 
ment of the contents of Christianity the Reviewer makes 
is, no doubt, supposable, but is it supposable as a state- 
ment of Christianity as a power, and the power conceded 
to be necessary to mediate between the individual and the 
State ? ‘Consistently with this statement, it may be a 
power, an actual existence.” In God, in man, or in na- 
ture, but not as distinct from them,—the point to be 
shown. The Reviewer does not show what he thinks he 
does. It is true we recognize natural religion, and we do 
not contend that it cannot exist without the Church, but 
we do not concede that it does or can exist without an 
organism. The Reviewer will find that in our first reply 
to him we anticipated his objection, and assigned natural 
religion its organism in the natural human organism. It 
does not exist distinctly from man, but in him, and is 
identically his own reason, or moral and intellectual nature. 
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The Church “ is the same to Christians that the natural 
human race is to natural men, and has the relation to 
them that the race or humanity has to individuals, and 
they live by its life as individual men and women in the 
natural order live by the life of humanity.” The analogy 
is here to be taken in the sense and for the purpose we 
alleged, not for another. Humanity distinguished from 
individual men is only an idea, an idea in the Divine mind, 
we concede, and the Church distinguished in like manner 
would be also only an idea; but we spoke of neither as 
thus distinguished, and in neither case did we make an 
abstraction of the individual. The point we illustrated by 
the analogy was that as individual men and women derive 
their human life from the race, not the race its life from 
them, so Christians derive their Christian life from the 
Church, not she her life from theirs. If there had been 
no Adam, there would, of course, have been no actual hu- 
manity ; but when there was an Adam there was a living 
concrete humanity. So if there had been no Christ, that 
is, no God made man, no actual incarnation, no actual 
assumption of the flesh, there would have been only an 
ideal Christ, no actual Father of the Faithful, no actual 
Regenerated Humanity, no Church ; but when Christ had 
actually assumed flesh, and raised human nature to be sub- 
stantially the nature of God, there was the actual second 
Adam, the Church already constituted in him ; for the 
Church as it now exists is nothing but the visible exten- 
sion of the Incarnation, and its life is the life of the In- 
carnate God, or the Word made flesh. The Church as 
the regeneration was concrete in him at the moment of 
his assumption of flesh, as natural humanity was concrete 
in the first Adam the moment he was created and made a 
living soul. As Adam stands to natural humanity, so 
stands Christ to the Church cr supernaturalized humanity, 
and as stands natural humanity to individual men and 
women, as to the source of their human life, so stands 
the Church to Christians as to the source of their regen- 
erated or supernatural life. This is the doctrine we as- 
serted, the point we wished to illustrate by the analogy 
we took from St. Paul, between the first Adam and the 
second, and against this the supposed objection of the 
Reviewer has no relevancy or force. 
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We have no intention of entering anew into the dis- 
cussion of matters which we have heretofore disposed of, 
but the Reviewer’s several articles written either in reply 
to us or in vindication of himself afford, taken together, 
a most excellent proof that the denial of the Church is 
virtually the denial of the supernatural order, and the 
denial of the supernatural order throws practically dark- 
ness and doubt over the natural order. Luther and Cal- 
vin knew well that when they denied grace as an “ in- 
fused habit,” they struck a blow at the whole Papal or 
Catholic doctrine, and at the Church as the supernatural 
order, that they discarded the whole order of thought on 
which the Catholic system was founded, and got rid of all 
existence, all life distinguishable from nature on the one 
hand, and from God on the other ; but they, perhaps, did 
not know, or did not consider that in so doing, they re- 
solved the supernatural into the Divine Essence alone, and 
grace into a transient act of the Divinity, and therefore 
in reality denied Christianity itself as a supernatural order 
of life, leaving in fact for the Christian, as for the non- 
Christian, only God and nature. Any man who is able to 
analyze Protestantism as set forth by the Reformers may 
easily discover that its starting-point involves a real de- 
nial of the Incarnation, the Word made flesh, and there- 
fore the existence of the new or regenerated Hum anity. 
What Protestants call their “doctrines of grace,” and 
profess to oppose to what they call formalism, are really 
repugnant to the order of grace. According to Protes- 

tant principles, justification is forensic, purely external, and 
the believer remains intrinsically what he was before being 
justified. There is a transient supernatural work per- 
formed on him, if you will, but there is really no elevation 
of his nature, by an indwelling or habitual grace, to the 
supernatural order, so that he acts from a supernatural 
principle to a supernatural end. Protestants may assert 
in name the Incarnation, but they assert nothing which 
demands it, and there is no purpose in their scheme an- 
swered by it, which could not,if God had so chosen, have 
been just as well answered without it. 

One of the ablest and most logical writers Protestant- 
ism has ever produced in this country is Dr. J. W. Nevin, 
of the Mercersburg Review. Dr. Nevin several years. ago 
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became convinced that the Incarnation is a fact, and the 
central fact of Christianity, from which all that is dis- 
tinctively Christian radiates. Believing this he began to 
detect a significance in the sacraments, and to regard 
them as the media of grace, or the means by which we 
are brought into living union with the life of the Word 
made flesh. Following out this with rare erudition and 
an invincible logic, he found himself forced, as is well 
known, to accept the Catholic theory, so to speak, of the 
Church. He found that if he must accept the Incarna- 
tion, he must accept what our Puseyite friends call the 
Sacramental System, and if he must accept the Sacrament- 
al System, he must accept the priesthood and the Church ; 
and his masterly articles in the Mercersburg Review on 
Primitive Christianity and on St. Cyprian contain one of 
the ablest vindications of Catholicity that has ever been 
written in our country. It is true, he has not as yet en- 
tered the Church, that he still lingers on the threshold, 
being deterred from taking the final step by timidity, by 
old mental habits and associations, or perhaps by not find- 
ing Catholics in their practice coming up to what he, still 
no doubt affected by reminiscences of the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of irresistible grace, regards as the standard below 
which a Catholic, if his Church is true, can never fall, 
But however this may be, he is in his writings a brilliant 
proof of the fact that the Incarnation can have no practica- 
ble significance without the Church, and that he who ac- 
cepts the one is logically bound to accept the other. 

On noscheme of Protestantism can I see any purpose 
supposed to be answered by Christianity that might not 
be answered as well without as with the Incarnation. It 
is true, without it condign satisfaction for sin could not 
have been made, but to effect all that any form of Prot- 
estantism proposes such satisfaction was not necessary ; 
for nothing ever hindered God, had such been his will, 
from forgiving the sinner on simple repentance. Sin is a 
violation of the rights of God alone, an offence against 
his majesty, and, if he chooses, he has a perfect right to 
forgive it, and must have, or else there could be no forgive- 
ness at all, and Christianity would be no dispensation of 
mercy. Calvinists assert grace, I grant, but as it is not 
a grace that elevates human nature, raises it to member- 
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ship of regenerated Humanity and to union with the Sa- 
cred Flesh of Christ, so that God in the flesh becomes his 
Father, I do not see why it might not be imparted by 
God in his Divine nature as well as in his human na- 
ture, or be simply gratia Dei without being distinctively 
gratia Christi. There is grace according to Calvinism, 
but no order of grace, and the Word made flesh does not 
found a new order, and become the Father of a new and 
supernatural order of life, the Father of a regenerated 
Humanity, united to him, and partaking even of his Di- 
vine nature. 

Our Universalist contemporary sees clearly enough 
that in the Protestant scheme of Christianity, Christ in 
his humanity has really no part or office assigned him, for 
whatever he does that is necessary to the end proposed, 
he does as God in his Divine nature, not as God in his 
human nature, or God made man. By the Incarnation 
God becomes man, that man may become God, so that 
by the elevation of his human nature to be truly and 
literally the nature of God, the believer may be made, as 
St. Peter says, a partaker of his Divine nature. All in 
Christianity depends upon and grows out of the fact of 
the Incarnation, and is in order to its realization and 
completion in the salvation of souls,—to make us truly sons 
of God and brothers of Christ. But this elevation of 
human nature assumed by the Word, and effected in 
Christians by the Holy Ghost, who infuses the elevating 
grace into us as a habit, not as a simple transient act, being 
overlooked, the Incarnation loses with Protestants its real 
significance, and is practically of no importance in their 
scheme. Our Reviewer, therefore, with all Universalists 
and Unitarians, rejects it, falls back on nature’s God, 
or natural religion, and regards Christ only as a Providen- 
tial Man, connected with our salvation, here or hereafter, 
only in the respect that he proves himself a teacher, by word 
and example, of truth and righteousness. Having done 
this, he can accept no Church, and can conceive of a 
Church, only as a school grouped around a master, or as a 
voluntary association for the mutual convenience and im- 
provement of the individuals associated. The Church, as 
the Mystic Body of Christ, or as regenerated Humanity, 
holding from the Word made flesh as natural humanity 
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or simple generated humanity holds from Adam, has and 
can have for him no place. He cannot accept the Church 
in this sense because he does not accept the Incarnation, 
and he does not accept the Incarnation because he does 
not see or conceive of any end to be effected by it. 

In this the Reviewer is a consistent Protestant, and 
only draws the conclusion authorized by the original denial 
by the Reformers of the infused habits of grace, which 
require the denial of the Church, save as a purely exter- 
nal body, association, or school, having no real or vital re- 
lation to the internal life of the Christian. This denial 
of habitual grace, and, therefore, of the Church as the 
supernatural order created by the Word made flesh, ne- 
cessarily involves the practical denial of the Incarnation, 
or of the stupendous fact that Jesus Christ has come in 
the flesh, therefore of every thing distinctively Christian. 
In Protestantism, the Incarnation, even when asserted, 
stands as an isolated fact. The “‘Our Father” of the 
Protestant is God in his Divinity, or Divine nature alone, 
not God in his human nature, God in the flesh, God 
made man. In justification, sanctification, and beatifica- 
tion Christ is practically dissolved, and God in the flesh 
is made of no account, performs no office ; and hence, 
when stript of its verbiage, relieved of its inconsistencies, 
and reduced to its essential elements, Protestantism in all 
its forms virtually rejects the Incarnation, and therefore 
Christ as the Son of Man. We may see this in its re- 
fusal to call Mary the Mother of God, in its horror of the 
worship of the Sacred Humanity, of the devotion we pay 
to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, and especially of 
our veneration of sacred images, pictures, and _ relics. 
This refusal and this horror prove that in the Protestant 
mind the Sacred Humanity, the Flesh assumed by the 
Word, is practically unconnected with the work of our 
salvation. The Sox or Gop, it may concede, does some- 
thing, but the Son or Man does nothing. It has no con- 
ception of the great purpose of Christianity, that God 
through man would redeem man, and elevate him to union 
with himself, and make him a partaker of his own di- 
vine nature. Christianity, according to its conception, 
is a very small affair, and contains nothing to excite joy 
in heaven, hope on earth, or fear in hell ; for its pro- 
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found and startling mysteries, so full of significance for 
Catholics, though retained in name by some Protestants, 
have no meaning in the Protestant system, and are only 
excrescences on its face, which mar its beauty and sym- 
metry, and which the bolder and more logical of the chil- 
dren of the Reformation hasten to remove. 

To our mind it is clear that the real heresy of the 
Protestant world to-day is, in plain terms, the denial of 
the Incarnation, or dissolving our Lord, and excluding his 
Sacred Humanity from all part in our salvation. They 
have been led to this by their denial in the outset of the 
Church in the Catholic sense, for without the Church in 
that sense salvation by the Word made flesh, or by the 
Son of Man cannot be consistently asserted, or even con- 
ceived as possible ; and we are sure that we shall not be 
able to win back in any great numbers, those who have 
gone astray, till we revive in them the belief and under- 
standing of the mystery of God made man. Without the 
Church that mystery can be asserted only as an isolated 
and sterile fact, and without that fact as the origin and 
life of the Church, the Church can be asserted only as a 
school or an association that has and can have no. rei ul, 
no vital connection with our Christian life and salvation. 
The Church grows out of the Incarnation, has its origin, 
its reason, and its mission in that wonderful fact, and is, in 
some sense, its complement and continuation, the medium 
through which our Lord operates, and by which, as in 
founding it he became man, he raises us from men to be 
gods, to De partakers of the Divine nature, This is the great 
fact to which we have labored to call the attention of our 
Universalist friend. We have wished to show him the Cath- 
olicity which he rejects as a small and an unnecessary thing 
is far below and in fact different from that Catholicity for 
which we deserted Protestantism, and which every Catho- 
lic believes and loves, in which he lives, and for which 
he would joyously die. It is not because he sees more 
than we do, takes in a broader horizon of truth, that he 
rejects the Church, but because he sees less, and moves 
in a sphere infinitely more contracted. He confines him- 
self to the few ideas and facts he knows of the natural 
order, and not finding among them our Church, he con- 
cludes that she is nothing. But we tell him, and we have 
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been anxious to show him, that she does not lie in that or- 
der. She accepts nature, and honors it as the work of her 
God, but in her distinctive character she infinitely tran- 
scends it, is a far greater, richer, and nobler world above 
it. Certainly he finds her not in his philosophy. She is 
attained to by no unassisted human philosophy, for all hu- 
man philosophy is limited to our natural ideas ; but we do 
not propose.her as something he can discover and know by 
philosophy. Natural reason, aided by the most creative 
imagination, could never have conceived of her existence, 
or of the stupendous mystery of God made man. Her 
existence can be known only as revealed to reason by God 
himself. Revelation, in most cases, is needed even for our 
intellectual and moral guidance in the natural order, but 
that is only a small argument in its favor, and would never 
of itself warrant the conclusion that a revelation has been 
given us. The real value to us of revelation can be ap- 
preciated only when the revelation has been made to us, 
and only from itself. Without revelation we should never 
have known the fact of the Incarnation, or the importance, 
nay, the necessity of revelation, for we should have had no 
conception of the world it brings to light. We tell you the 
revelation has been made, and that we have it. We tell 
you that by it is revealed to us the Blessed Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Church as the Spouse of Christ, a su- 
pernatural order r, a regenerated humanity, a humanity liv- 
ing a supernaturalized life—the life of the Son of Man— 
who also is the Son of God, and through whom we have 
received the precious promise, that if we are faithful, we 
shall not only be called, but shall be the sons of God, see- 
ing God as he is, and partaking of his divine nature. 
Here is what we tell you has been revealed to us by our 
Lord through his Church, and this, if it has been re- 
vealed, is true, and assuredly worth knowing and believing. 
We do not ask you to believe it on our word; we do 
not ask youto believe without good and sufficient reasons ; ; 
but we do ask you as you love’ your own soul, as you love 
your own flesh even, to inquire, If God has not really and 
truly revealed what we say to his Church, and made the 
promised good accessible to every one who has a free and 
willing mind, a loving and obedient heart ? 

But unhappily our contemporary, not believing in the 
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Incarnation, cannot believe in the Church or any supernat- 
ural order, and falls avowedly back on natural religion. 
Yet he cannot rest even there. Having no revelation to 
enlighten and strengthen reason, he is led to distrust even 
reason itself. He contends that certainty, even on the 
most important points of natural theology and morals, 
we not only have not, but cannot have. To a practical 
difficulty we suggested in regard to the Mormons and the 
Abolitionists, he replies : 


“We are frank to say, that the difficulty which Mr. Brownson 
thus urges is areal one. We have felt it and have been perplexed by 
it. And had we acted upon the principle that nothing should be ac- 
cepted as truth till every difficulty in the way of its belief had been 
fully removed, we could never have assented to the proposition, that 
God speaks to man through conscience and reason. But we have 
acted upon a different principle. When there is a great preponder- 
ance of proof in favor of a doctrine, we have felt that we might 
accept it, even though obnoxious to objections which we are not 
wholly able to remove. There are several points in theology, the 
reception of which is attended with real difficulty, but are at the 
same time supported by such a weight of argument as to force the 
assent of the mind, in spite of the diffieu'tv. Such, for example, is 
the doctrine of the personality of God. We have never met with 
an intelligent person who would not confess that the reception of this 
great and fundamental truth is attended with difficulties ; yet its 
denial virtually amounts to atheism. It is difficult to believe that 
God is a person; it is ten times more difficult not to believe him to 
be a person; and while such is the preponderance of argument, we 
do not permit ourselves to hesitate in the matter of belief. We 
have never read the Christian author who elaims that the external 
or historical argument for Christianity is equal to a demonstration. 
From the nature of the ease, historical testimony must have a de- 
gree of uncertainty.”—pp. 365, 366. 


In matters of mere prudence, where no vital principle 
of duty is involved, the degree of certainty, that of an 
overbalancing probability, with which the Reviewer is 
disposed to put up, may answer. But only think of its 
being a matter of opinion whether the personality of God 
be a truth or an error, that is, whether there bea God or 
not, since a non-personal God is simply no God at all. 
If there be a God he must have every perfection, the last 
complement of rational nature ; but how can he have 
that, if he wants personality ? Uncertainty as to the 
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personality of God is uncertainty as to the existence of 
God, and uncertainty as to the existence of God is uncer- 
tainty as to all things, for God is alike the first principle 
in being and in science. The historical argument for 
Christianity leaves no reasonable doubt, but what must we 
think of the Christian minister who has only a high, a 
preponderating probability in favor of the religion he 
professes ? As long as he has not absolute certainty, he 
doubts, and must say that it is possible and not absolutely 
improbable that he is deceived, and Christianity may turn 
out to be a cunningly devised fable. If a faith in Chris- 
tianity that is absolutely certain be not possible, then all 
faith is out of the question, and no man should presume 
to call himself a believer. I know it is impossible for God 
to lie, and as certain as it is that he cannot lie, so certain 
I knowit is that my religion is true. I can say with sober 
truth, “If I am deceived, O God, thou hast deceived me.” 
I know there is certainty, whether the historical argument 
gives it or not. 
But the Reviewer pushes his argument still further 


“We are prepared to show, that the principle on which Mr. 
Brownson predicates the necessity of an infallible organization or 
church, is false. That principle we take to be this: In moral and 
religious things, in matters of moral and religious truth and prac- 
tice, there must be certainty. It is indispensable that there be an 
instrumentality which can assure man what is true and right with- 
out the possibility of mistake. The whole notion of an ‘infallible 
interpreter grows out of this presumed necessity. There would be 
no objection to the position—which, however, we do not intend to 
take—that the State should decide when its claims come in contact 
with the claims of the individual, provided it were certain that its 
decision would be just. But this certainty is not affirmed, either of 
the State or the individual, and hence there must be some other 
power of which certainty can be affirmed. Such, we make no doubt 
Mr. Brownson will say, is the Catholic position. 

“ Now we affirm, not only that this certainty is unnecessary— 
not only that it does not exist, but that in the nature of things it 
cannot exist. We are aware that the individual whose argument 
we have been calling in question, is versed in the whole range of 
speculative philosophy—perhaps no man in this country is more so. 
Ife knows intimately the chronological and philosophical relations 
of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and Reid; and as he reads this, 
the tack-and-tack process af thought which these eminent names 
represent, is distinctly in his mind’s eye. He knows with what se 
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verity of logic Berkeley, reasoning from the principles of Locke, an- 
nihilated the material world, and with what still more remorseless 
logic, Hume threw uncertainty upon all kinds and degrees of knowl- 
edge. He knows the necessity, which the skepticism of Hume ex- 
posed, of laying a new foundation for knowledge, and how this 
foundation being laid by Kant, the superstructure of the Common 
Sense school—which may be said to have begun with Reid and to 
end with Hamilton—was reared. Aware of our author's familiarity 
with these things, we assure our readers, calmly and deliberately, 
that Mr. Brownson will not, in the strict sense of the term, claim 
certainty for any doctrine or precept of the Catholic Church. On 
the contrary, we think he will say, that beyond the simple phe- 
nomena of consciousness—of which certainty, if the word is allowed 
to have any meaning, must be affirmed—there i is no such thing as 
strict certainty. And we further assert, that should our author some 
day take a notion to the Berkeleian theory, he will demonstrate the 
non-existence of matter with quite as much of conclusiveness as he 
now argues for the infallible Church. 

“It is often complained that speculative philosophy has dev el- 
oped so little that is positive and satisfactory. It should be set down 
to its credit, that it has exposed so much that is unsatisfactory ; and 
by making clear the conditions and limitations of human knowledge, 
has put a 1 check upon that too confident dogmatism in which the 
human spirit so loves to indulge. It would give us surprise should 
our Catholic author not prove among the most prompt to acknowl- 
edge its benefits in this particular. Now if philosophy has made 
any thing clear, it is that strict certainty can be aflirmed only of 
those phenomena, including of course their subjects, which are at- 
tested by consciousness. A shade of doubt rests upon the objective 
validity of these phenomena. There is a theoretical uncertainty 
touching all objectivity. Sensible reality cannot be demonstrated ; 
and the more remote alleged facts are from consciousness, the 
greater the doubt that is necessarily involved. The great distance 
which divides all historical and most logical matter from the seat of 
cognition, necessarily gives a degree—sometimes a very great de- 
gree—of uncertainty to all that is predicated of outward testimony, 
or that is reached by a process of reasoning. Now, much of the 
pretensions of the Catholic Church depends on historical evidence ; 
how Mr. Brownson can affirm certainty of what is sustained by such 
evidence, and still claim to be philosophically consistent, is more 
than we can understand. Farther, even admitting that the deci- 
sions of the Church are infallible, most of the processes whereby its 
communications are published, cannot also be infallible. How many 
things must be trusted, before a decision, made in Rome, can be 
assumed to be known in Boston,—things, too, which no intelligent 
Catholie will aver to be without the liability of mistake. And lia- 
bility to mistake in the matter of communicating a truth, extin- 
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guishes the whole doctrine of infallibility. All that can be said is, 
that a degree of certainty can be had sufficient for practical pur- 
poses. It is not demonstrably certain, for instance, that there is 
an external world. Nevertheless, as the mass of men find it conve- 
nient to trust their senses —as it would be awkward to act on the 
supposition that all that is seen, felt, and heard, is only ideal —it 
may be assumed that there is certainty enough to answer ever 

useful purpose. It is indeed matter of history, that Berkeley, after 
he demonstrated the existence of matter to be theoretically uneer- 
tain, bought a farm in Rhode Island. At best, Mr. Brownson can 
establish no more than a practical certainty for the decisions of his 
Church; and we ean get enough of this for our purpose through 
reason and conscience. Practically, then, we see not how we could 
be gainers by substituting his medium of truth for our own. The 
claims of his Church do really seem to us any thing but philosoph- 
ical. These claims presuppose a certainty which in the nature of 
things is impossible.”—pp. 369-371. 


Here the Reviewer takes boldly the skeptical ground, 
and expressly maintains that in moral and religious mat- 
ters certainty is not only unnecessary, but absolutely im- 
possible. Will he tell us, then, whence it is certain 
that certainty is unnecessary and impossible? If we 
have and can have no certainty, it must be wneertain that 
certainty is either impossible or unnecessary, and, it may 
be, that it is both necessary and possible, which, we take 
it, is very much like a contradiction in terms. If there be 
no certainty for man, no man can be certain that he is 
uncertain. He must even doubt that he doubts, which is 
absurd, for no man can doubt that he doubts. Certainly 
we hold, that in matters of moral and religious truth and 
practice there needs to be certainty. Surely in those 
matters certainty is necessary, if anywhere. ‘‘ Now, we 
affirm,” says the Reviewer, ‘‘ that this certainty is umne- 
cessary, not only that it does not exist, but that im the 
nature of things it cannot exist.” How does he know that 
it is not necessary ? How, furthermore, does he know that 
in the nature of things it cannot exist ? His theology and 
philosophy do not give it, but that only proves that he can- 
not obtain it from them, as we have told him, over and over 
again, not that it is unnecessary or impossible. The sys- 
tems of speculative philosophy, he argues, cannot supply 
it, therefore, we should argue, do not seek it in those 
systems. What have we all along been endeavoring to 
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prove to our Reviewer, but that the certainty needed is not 
derivable from philosophy ? This is our thunder, which 
we will beg him not to steal. And, because speculative 
philosophy cannot give the needed certainty, we have ar- 
gued the insufficiency of philosophy, and the necessity of 
a higher and more competent teacher, to wit, the Church. 
That certainty in matters of moral and religious truth can- 
not be obtained from speculative philosophy is a good rea- 
son for not seeking it in speculative philosophy, but we 
submit that it is no reason at all for pronouncing it unne- 
cessary or impossible. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


The certainty we seek comes through revelation and grace, 
not speculative philosophy. 

“ Aware of our author’s familiarity with these things, 
we assure our readers, calmly and deliberately, that Mr. 
Brownson will not, in the strict sense of the term, claim 
certainty for any doctrine or precept of the Catholic Church.” 
Familiar as he is with these things, Mr. Brownson, we as- 
sure our readers, not only will, but does claim, in the strict, 
nay, strictest sense of the term, certainty for every dogma 
and precept of the Catholic Church. The Reviewer, had 
he done us the honor to read our philosophical essays, 
would never have been so rash as to write, “ We think that 
he too [Mr. Brownson] will say, that beyond the simple phe- 
nomena of consciousness—of which certainty, if the word is 
allowed to have any meaning, must be aflirmed—there is no 
such thing as certainty.” We have written pages on pages 
to prove the contrary, to prove that we can be and are just 
as certain of the existence of the object as we are of the 
subject, of external reality as of the internal “ phenomena 
of consciousness.” If we have done nothing else, we have 
refuted Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, and vindicated the 
reality of human science,—redeemed philosophy from the 
charge of skepticism. In its own sphere, in relation to its 
own proper objects, reason is a certain light, for its light is 
the light of God, the true light, which lighteneth every 
man coming into this world, In the name of philosophy 
we protest against the Reviewer's disparagement of human 
reason. Reason can prove with certainty the existence of 
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God, the immateriality and immortality of the soul, and 
the freedom and moral accountability of man,—all those 
great truths which constitute natural theology, and which 
serve as the preamble to Christian faith or revelation, and 
hence we throw no doubt on what is called natural religion. 
But the certainty we claim for every doctrine and precept 
of the Church we derive not from speculative philosophy, 
and it is a certainty which the humblest believer has in as 
high a degree as the profoundest philosopher, for it comes to 
us by grace through the medium of revelation, and rests, in 
the last analysis, on the veracity of God. We are not cer- 
tain because we have demonstrated the truth of the dogma or 
the precept by speculative philosophy, but because we have 
the highest authority reason can have for asserting that 
God himself has revealed the dogma and enjoined the pre- 
cept. 

** Much of the pretensions of the Catholic Church rests 
on historical evidence.” That is news to us. If the Cath- 
olic undertakes to prove to the unbeliever the claims of his 
Church, he must, indeed, to a considerable extent, rely on 
historical evidence, but not on that evidence does the 
Church herself and for herself rest her claims. She knows 
as well from her own internal consciousness, from her own 
interior life, that she is God’s Church, and is what she 
claims to be, as our Reviewer knows that he is a man. The 
Church is a living body, informed by the Holy Ghost, and 
is a real person, having her personality in the Word made 
flesh. Christ lives in her, and teaches at all moments in 
and through her, infusing his knowledge and grace into her, 
in some sense, as the Word infused knowledge and grace 
into the humanity he assumed when he became incarnate. 
For herself, she has the witness in her ever present, and 
has no occasion to go beyond her own consciousness, if we 
may so speak, to know the validity of her claims, or the 
dogmas or precepts revealed by our Lord. If she consults 
historical documents, if she appeals to records, to the teach- 
ing of fathers and doctors, it is not because she needs to 
learn for herself the tradition of faith and morals, but be- 
cause she operates more humano, and because she wishes 
to enlighten and convince those who need to be set right. 
The historical evidence she adduces is never adduced as the 
reason Why her dogmas are to be believed or her precepts 
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obeyed, but as reasons for not refusing to hear her voice 
and to ‘obey her authority, in the case ‘of those who would 
question her claims. The reasoning, whether historical or 
philosophical, removes the obstacles to assent, but is never 
the ground of the assent itself. 

But ‘‘even admitting the decisions of the Church are 
infallible, most of the processes whereby its communica- 
tions are published, cannot also be infallible.” We give 
the Reviewer credit here for saying the best thing he could. 
‘How many things must be trusted before a decision, 
made in Rome, can be assumed to be known in Boston— 
things, too, which no intelligent Catholic will aver to be 
without liability of mistake ?” Well, how many things ? 
“Liability to mistake in communicating a truth extin- 
guishes the whole doctrine of infallibility.” A liability to 
mistake, on the part of the Church, certainly extinguishes 
her infallibility, but not a liability to mistake on the part 
of some one else. If the Church can render infallible de- 
cisions her infallibility is secured. We have an infallible 
teacher and judge, though we may not have infallible 
hearers or recipients, But we never heard of any one push- 
ing the infallibility of the Church so far as to imply the 
infallibility of every individual Catholic. If the Church 
renders in faith or morals an infallible decision, all that is 
necessary for the Catholic in Boston to have an infallible 
faith, is that the decision she has rendered be duly au- 
thenticated ; and does the Reviewer mean to maintain that 
this cannot be done with strict certainty ? There is not 
the least practical difficulty, when the Church makes a 
decision, in communicating it without mistake, by human 
means, any more than there is by the Church through her 
doctors teaching the world what is her faith. It may be I 
cannot demonstrate the fact, for no fact is demonstrable ; 
but I can prove it with as high a degree of certainty as 
demonstration itself gives, and that is all the case demands. 

But the point to which I wish to direct attention, is 
the fact, that to escape the force of our reasoning, the Re- 
viewer not only falls back on natural religion, but even on 
skepticism. He feels that his only refuge is in throwing 
doubt on human reason, and falling back on what he calls 
practical certainty ; that is to say, no certainty at all, but 
simple probability. What stronger evidence could he give 
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that he feels that, outside of the Church, he has no solid 
ground on which to stand ? Yet we cannot go with him 
in his skepticism. We do not admit that human reason 
is worthless, or that even in the act of divine faith, it per- 
forms no part. Faith is an act of reason, of reason elevated 
and assisted by grace indeed, but reason still, with all its 
native rights and capacity, and reason performing all its 
proper functions. The most fatal doubt is the doubt of 
reason, because it is only to us as reasonable beings, reve- 
lation is addressed. Yet it is a remarkable fact that they 
who assert the sufticiency of reason, are the first to declare 
its insufficiency, and to fall into skepticism. Why is this 
so? Reason is a natural light, adequate to the wants of 
man in the natural order. How is it, then, that they who 
deny the supernatural and seek to confine themselves to the 
natural, invariably find natural reason insufficient for them ? 
It is because men are not, as a matter of fact, in a state of 
pure nature ; it is that they are under a supernatural 
Providence, and have everywhere reminiscences of a super- 
natural revelation which surpasses the strength of natural 
reason, Every man bears about with him, whether he 
knows it or not, the evidence that God has revealed to the 
world an order of life above our natural life. The revela- 
tion has been made, and man is nowhere, not even in the 
savage state, what he would have been if left to the simple 
lights of natural reason, The sound of the Gospel has gone 
out into all the earth, and reverberates in all hearts from 
first to last, as a prophecy or a tradition. The intimation 
of a God-man, of the fact of the Incarnation, as a fact that 
is to take place, or that has taken place, has in some form 
reached all the sons and daughters of Adam, and man is 
nowhere what he else would have been. It, with the uni- 
versal strivings of grace, excites hopes and fears, and de- 
velops wants in all hearts to which neither natural reason 
nor natural strength suffices. Our Lord has a witness in 
all hearts, and in all hearts there are cravings, there are 
hopes which only the great fact of the Incarnation, the 
elevation of human nature to be the nature of God, can 
satisfy. Here is the grand fact ; man has, universally, 
glimpses, though brief and dim they may be, of something 
more than nature, and which render him too large for the 
natural order, He has an ideal which natural reason has 
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never given him, and which by natural reason alone he can 
never realize. He finds, when he falls back on nature alone, 
natural reason too small for his wants, and feels the neces- 
sity of another, and a higher, and a clearer light. Not find- 
ing reason equal to demands which she never originated, he 
denies her dignity and worth even in her own proper sphere. 

In this fact, that man universally has an aspiration to 
the supernatural, generated by the revelation God has 
made to the world, and some rays of which have reached 
all men, is to be found the explanation of that other fact 
that nowhere is man able to confine himself to pure natural 
religion. A nation of pure Deists has never existed. Men 
will have more or less than Deism, and when they cannot 
have Catholicity they will have demonism. In all the 
worships of which we have any record, we find a remi- 
niscence of the Incarnation as a fact of prophecy or of his- 
tory, corrupted or travestied, no doubt, but in some form 
borne witness to. Even deemonism is but a travestie of 
Catholicity, Christianity perverted and burlesqued, the 
Devil trying to divert to himself the worship due to the 
Son of Man, God Incarnate ; for it is against our Lord in 
that he is Son of Man, rather than against him in that he 
is Son of God, that Satan makes war. His spite is against 
the Son of Mary, the man-God, whose place and office he 
is ambitious to usurp. 

But it is time to bring this discussion to a close. The 
Reviewer intimates that it is closed on his part. It is now 
closed on ours, unless he rejoins. He has shown courtesy, 
candor, and ability in his several articles, and if he had 
had a good cause, his success would have been unquestion- 
able. In our answers to him we have aimed not at obtain- 
ing a victory over an opponent, but at bringing out and 
elucidating the truth on the subject under discussion. We 
have aimed to show what in the Catholic sense is the 
Church, and to direct the minds of our rationalizing friends 
to her living beauty and grandeur, to her origin in the 
Incarnation, and her place and office in the providence 
of God. We have wished not to prove to them that rea- 
son is worthless, or what they hold on her authority is bad, 
but that what we have is infinitely superior to what they 
have, infinitely higher and better. We have not asked 
them to fall lower, but to rise higher ; not to take narrower 
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but broader views ; not to give up the liberty they have, 
but to burst into a higher and a truer liberty ; not to give 
up any good they have, but to aspire toa good infinitely 
above their loftiest dreams. Whether we have succeeded 
or not it is for them and our readers generally to decide. 
Whether our labors will bear fruit is for the disposition of 
Him in whose service and for whose glory we have endeav- 
ored to perform them. 


Arr. V.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


An American Dictionary of the English Language ; containing 
the whole Vocabulary of the First Edition in two volumes, 
quarto ; the entire corrections and improvements of the second 
edition, in royal octavo ; to which is prefixed an Introductory 

Dissertation on the Origin, History, and Connection, of the 

Languages of Western Asia and Europe, with an Explanation 

of the Principles on which Languages are formed. By Noan 

Wensrer, LL. D. Revised and enlarged by Chauneey A. 

Goodrich. Springfield (Mass.): G. & C. Merriam. 1857.  4to, 

pp. 1876. 


The peculiar merit of the present edition of Webster’s Diction- 
ary is, that in all those words in which the author innovates upon 
the usual orthography of the language, both modes of spelling are 
given. This is a considerable improvement. As to the ge sneral 
merits of the work itself as an etymological and defining dictionary 
of our Janguage, we suppose there can be only one opinion among 

competent judges, namely, that it is decidedly the best English die- 
tionary that has ever been produced. As a defining dic tionary, we 
have from the publication of the first edition been in the habit of 
consulting it, and we have in no instance found it gravely at fault, 
and in most cases we have found its definitions rem: arkably clean, 
philosophical, and exact. The great merit of the definitions is in the 
fact, that in most cases they are referred to the primitive meaning 
of the word defined, and so arranged and expressed as to show at a 
glance the relation of the secondary and remoter senses in which it 
has come to be used with that original meaning. The definitions 
in short, give at least a clue to the history of the word, and throw, 
at the same time, a flood of light on the philosophy of language, 
and through it on the philosophy of the mind and_ things 
in general. To the man who knows how to use it, it is per- 
haps the best text-book of moral and intellectual philosophy that 
we have. If to be a good philologist, a sound philosophy be neces- 
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sary, philology, again, is the best introduction to the study of 
philosophy. In pronouncing, as we unhesitatingly do, Dr. Web- 
ster’s Dictionary the very best defining dictionary any language 
we are acquainted with can boast, we are far from expressing our 
probation of every definition in the case of particular terms. The 
objections we should urge, bear more particularly, however, against 
the “additions and improvements by Professor Goodrich,” not so 
much against the original work of Dr. Webster; and for ourselves, 
we prefer the royal octavo edition, published by the author himself. 
Professor Goodrich has given the work a sectarian bias, from which 
the original work was comparatively free. As an example, we refer 
to the word ascetic. 

As an etymological dictionary the work has very great merit. 
With regard to Dr. Webster’s theory, which derives the whole voca- 
bulary of all languages from some thirty or forty primitives, we have 
some doubts, and thongh defended with much le: imning and in- 
genuity, we think it rather plausible than solid. Up to a certain 
_ we are disposed to go with him, and to accept his conclusions 

s to the origin of the vocabularies of the whole class of 1: anguages 
ral considers, in comparatively few common primitiv es, but we can- 
not go with him all lengths, His etymologies in some cases are 
very doubtful, in a few fanciful, but in most cases they are highly 
creditable to his philologic ul attainments, and such our own limited 
researches in his favorite science have tended to confirm. 

As a spelling dictionary we do not rate the work so highly. 
Analogy is, for the most part, in Dr. Webster’s favor, but usage is 
against him, and to some of his innovations there are grave orthoépal 
objections, which have been pointed out by his opponents. It is 
true that in large classes of words the orthography of our language 
is unsettled, and in both Great Britain and this country reputable 
usage differs. We prefer, in orthography, Worcester to Webster, as 
departing less from what we consider the better British usage. 

Nor do we hold in very high estimation Dr. Webster’s work as 
a pronouncing dictionary. We like his system of notation, but he 
follows in pronouncing rather American than British usage, and in- 
creases rather than lessens the difference which has existed and still 
exists in the manner of pronouncing our common language between 
Americans and Englishmen. In matters of language we, notwith- 
standing our sturdy Americanism, think it is for the American to 
follow the E nglish, not the Englishman the American usage. We 
derive our language from England ; England does not derive hers 
from us. If we mean to be English as to our language, we must 
recognize England as its fountain-head, and seek our standard, so far 
as usage gives law, in the usage of English rather than American 
scholars. Englishisms belong to the language, Americanisms do 
not. 

But notwithstanding these criticisms, we regard Dr. Webster as 
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having rendered important services to our language, as, upon the 
whole, its greatest lexicographer, and we cherish his memory with a 
just patriotic pride. He was a true American, and he has by his 
various labors, his industry, his learning, done honor to the land of 
his birth. We cannot accept his Dictionary as a standard of orthog- 
raphy and ortho’py, and protest against its being used as such in 
our schools and by our printing-houses ; but we regard it as a great 
national work, respectable for its etymologies, admirable for its def- 
initions, and as such, demanding our gratitude to the author. More, 
we cannot say in its favor, and less we could not without violence 
to our own feelings and honest convictions. 


2. The Memorare : a Collection of Catholic Music ; containing Siz 
Masses, a Short Requiem Mass, Vespers, and a variety of 
Miscellaneous Preces, suitable for Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice, and for Family or Private Devotion, With Accompani- 
ment for Organ or Piano-Forte. By Antuony WERNER, 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, Boston. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. New York: 
S. T. Gordon. Philadelphia: Beck & Lawton. Cincinnati: 
Truax & Baldwin. 4to. pp. 271. 


Tuts collection of Church Music was much wanted, and we 
greatly doubt if there is any one among us who could have prepared it 
in a more satisfactory manner than Mr. Wernerhas done. Several of 
his own compositions, one of which is an entire Mass, and his addi- 
tions to those of other composers whose works he has selected, have 
much merit, and prove Mr. Werner to be a thorough artist. We 
have also a Mass by Palestrina, to whom we are said to owe it that 
music has not been altogether rejected from our Church service, 
An O Salutaris by Jacquin, and a Pie Jesu by Michel, show him 
not ignorant of French contributions. We may also mention Lam- 
billotte’s showy and brilliant Quam Dilecta, The Memorare by 
Henry de Bombelles is perfect; its music is a prayer, more expres- 
sive than words, Asa general rule, the music contained in this volume 
is such as will give satisfaction to those who are unwilling to hear 
what they call the operatic style of music in church. Among them is 
the author of this collection, and with them we must also rank our- 
selves. We object to no style of music, provided it is good in itself; 
but we believe that as there is one style of eloquence appropriate to 
the bar, another to the popular assembly, and another to the pulpit, 
so there is a style of music that is, and another that is not, appro- 
priate to the solemn services of the Church. For ourselves we like 
neither what is called the operatic style of music, nor the operatic 
style of performance in the services of the Church, which makes us 
feel for the time that we are assisting in the Academy of Music at 
the performance of Norma, La Sonnambula, Don Giovanni, or 
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Robert le Diable, rather than that we are engaged in the solemn 
worship of God. Every true style of music is good in its place, 
and for its purpose, but not equally good in all places and for all 
purposes. ‘There are different classes of emotion, all well in their 
way, but not all equally proper to be excited at all times and in all 
places. Church music is designed to awaken the spirit of prayer, 
praise, and devotion, and it should not by its character or its associ- 
ations transport us from the church to the theatre. It need not be 
sad, dull, or monotonous ; it may be cheerful, joyous, but it should 
be so with the cheerfulness of faith, and the joy of divine hope and 
love. 

But we have only indicated our own opinion and preferences. 
We hope at an early day to be able to discuss the subject at length, 
and to offer some suggestions for the consideration of our choirs, 
and the improvement of their performances. In the mean time we 
most warmly recommend the Collection before us to all who are 
interested in music as an accompaniment of the public worship of 
God. 


3. Balls and Dancing Parties condemned by the Scriptures, Holy 
Fathers, Holy Councils, and most renowned Theologians of the 
Church : Advice to Young Persons regarding them. From 
the French of Abbé Hulot. By a Youne May. Boston: 
Donahoe. 1857. 16mo. pp. 216. 


Tue title alone of this book (albeit not so freely translated from 
the French as to become good English) should make us pause amid 
the gayeties and luxuries to which we yield ourselves without reflec- 
tion or hesitation, and for a moment ask ourselves whither these 
pleasures are leading us. It may not be within our province to 
teach moral theology ; but it is unquestionably our right, if not our 
duty, to beg those who are running headlong into the snares which 
the Devil sets for them, to pause before they are so deeply entangled 
that escape is no longer possible. M. Hulot’s little book may go to 
the extreme limit, and almost seem to have been written against 
womankind in general, but it contains no little truth, and if it errs, 
it is not on the dangerous side. There is no great danger of young 
people going too far in their renunciation of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Our sponsors renounced them for us when we were bap- 
tized ; but many of us seem to consider that as sufficient, and to 
think that we are under no obligation to do what they have done 
for us. 

As to the authority of the Church and her councils, forbidding 
dances, such a prohibition would undoubtedly apply, if our wives 
and sisters were to dress themselves like ballet girls, and assume 
their indecent postures, Such dancing is forbidden by the law of 
God, and by thesense of decency inherent in all men. Our waltzes, 
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polkas, redowas, &c., together with the dress, or rather undress, es- 
sential to them, seem a sort of compromise between the stately old 
minuet and the lascivious dances forbidden by the Church, and are 
not improperly censured as dangerous by the Abbé Hulot. 


4, Chanticleer : A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family. 
By Corwevivs Marnews. With Illustrations by Darley. 
Sold by William S. Mathews, Bookseller, 107 Fulton street, 
New York. 16mo. pp. 130. 


Tus we understand to be the first of a series of moral and inter- 
esting fictions. The work is already known to the public, and can- 
not be too widely circulated. It serves to freshen in our memories 
what is worthy in our national traditions, to open the heart, to ele- 
vate the moral tone, and make the community happier and better, 


5. Lectures on the Evidences of Catholicity : delivered in the Cathe- 
dral of Louisville. By M. J. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Louis- 
ville. Second edition revised and enlarged. Louisville : Well 
and Levering. New York: Dunigan & Brother, 1857. 12mo, 
pp. 440. 


Tuts is a second and enlarged edition of a work which we no- 
ticed in favorable terms on the appearance of the first edition some 
years ago. ‘The author, the venerable and learned Bishop of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is well known to our readers and the Catholic public gener- 
ally. After the illustrious Archbishop of Baltimore, he has made the 
largest contributions to our growing literature, of any living prelate 
inthe country. His Miscellanea we reviewed a little over a year ago, 
and made the volume the basis of our remarks on the “ Mission of 
America.” Dr. Spalding is eminently a popular writer. His style 
is free, easy, natural, rich, and frequently eloquent, adapted at once 
to the taste of the more cultivated, and to the apprehension of the 
uncultivated reader. 

The work before us is a serious, solid, and learned work, evidently 
written not to gain applause, but to do ‘good. Perhaps there is no 
great originality in the conception, and no special novelty in the ar- 
gument. The author has not attempted a new method of dealing with 
non-Catholics, as has Father Hecker in his Questions of the Soul and 
Aspirations of Nature, two works which we have heretofore re- 
viewed at length in these pages, or as we have ourselves incidentally 
done in detailing the intellectual process by which we came to the 
door of the Church and knocked for admission ; he has not attempted 
to lead his readers to faith, through the caprices of a vague senti- 
mentality, or the mazes of a subtle metaphysics, not generally intel- 
ligible ; but we look upon this, in view of his design, as a high merit. 
The peculiar feature of these lectures is the attempt of the author 
to show the parallelism between the argument for Christianity and 
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that for the Church, or to show that whatever argument may be 

used to prove the Christian revelation itself is equally an argument 

for Catholicity. This is not difficult to do, for if any thing is certain 
it is that Christianity and the Church are identical, and there is 
really no such thing as proving the one without proving the other. 

We think we have settled that question in our discussions with the 

Universalist Review, brought to a close in our present number. 

The author draws his arguments for Catholicity from the na- 
ture and attributes of Christianity; the commission of our Lord 
to his Apostles and the Rule of Faith; the fulfilment of the Apos- 
tolic commission in the conversion of nations; miracles which have 
never ceased in the Church; the Catholicity and unity of the 
Church ; the sanctity of the Church; its apostolic antiquity ; its in- 
fallibility ; : trials and triumphs of the Church; her Papal consti- 
tution, with six other sources which he names. It will be seen by 
the learned reader that the author pursues the ordinary line of argu- 
ment, but there is much originality and new matter introduced in 
its development. No earnest-minded man can follow the argu- 
ment, from the beginning to the conclusion, without being intellee- 
tually convinced of the truth of our holy religion, and, therefore, we 
can commend it to all inquirers as admirably adapted to guide 
them, if serious and well disposed, to the fountain of truth and the 
haven of rest. 

The book will often fail to convince the non-Catholic reader, no 
doubt, because non-Catholic readers are, to a fearful extent, blinded 
by prejudice, and perverted by their false theories and speculation. 
The fault will not be found in the book butin the reader. The Prot- 
estant may speculate on religious subjects with perfect recklessness, 
but he rarely, if ever, reasons on them. Indeed, as to religious mat- 
ters, he has well-nigh lost the use of reason. The first principles of 
reason have become obscured in his mind, and for the primitive 
truths which are the basis of all reasoning and the light of all in- 
telligence, he has substituted certain prejudices or fancies of his own. 
He flies from logic to fancy, from reason to feeling, from dogmatism 
to skepticism, and the reverse, according to the exigencies of his 
case. All objections to our religion have been refuted a thousand 
times over, and the whole of our religion has been proved over and 
over again, in the clearest, fullest, and most conclusive manner con- 
ceivable, and yet the Protestant mind, shut up in the narrow cell of 
its own ignorance and prejudices, still continues to protest, to cavil, 
and to betray its littleness and dimsightedness. 

6. The Saints of Erin ; Legendary History of Ireland, By L. 
TucHAT DE BARNevAL, Professor in the Lyceum of Douay. 
Translated from the French by Joun Gumary Suza. Bos- 
ton: Donahoe. 1857. 12mo. pp. 308. 


WE are exceedingly unfortunate with regard to Mr. Shea’s 
books, whether transl: ited or original. A paper in Cincinnati, which 
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is any thing but friendly to us, and which takes its cue from any 
source sooner than from this Review, published, some weeks since, 
a half-serious, a half-laughing squib upon this Legendary History 
of Ireland, and forthwith out comes the author in a card, and casts 
the blame upon us, who had then never seen nor heard of this won- 
derful, and we will say, most amusing book, and hints pretty broadly 
that there is a conspiracy, at the head of which is the Editor of this 
Review, to deprive him of his literary reputation. All this is non- 
sense. Nobody dreams, or has ever dreamed, of depriving him of 
any reputation, literary, or otherwise, he may have acquired. Asa 
correspondent for various Catholic or semi-Catholie papers, he has 
liberally used his opportunities to express his opinions of others, not 
less deserving than himself, and has shown no strong disposition to 
defend their reputations. If others have shown no special favor 
towards his publications, and have spoken of them according to their 
merits, he has no right to complain. 

Mr. Shea is an industrious and hard- working man in the field of 
literature, and is, under many respects, deserving of high esteem 
and commendation : and we are far more disposed to encourage 
than to discourage his labors). We have commended or censured 
his various publications that have come under our observation, ac- 
cording to our own judgment of their merits or demerits. Some of 
his publications we have unqualifiedly praised ; others we have com- 
mended only with certain reserves, and none of them have we con- 
demned outright. We censured severely Mr. De Courci for cer- 
tain contributions we had seen of his in the Univers, apropos of his 
and Mr, Shea’s “Sketches of the Lcclesiastical History of the 
Church in the United States ;”’ but our censures of those contribu- 
tions were not intended to apply to the History. It is true that the 
History did not please us; it was not well written; it was marked 
by a narrow spirit, contained many inaccuracies, and was lamenta- 
bly defective. It was partial, one- -sided, and written apparently for 
the glorification of France, not in the service of the Church in the 
United States. Yet the fault we found was with Mr. De Courci, 
not with Mr. Shea, his translator. Yet Mr. Shea saw in our erit- 
icisms hostility to him personally, and the evidence of a deter- 
mination to injure his literary reputation! We had no such de- 
termination, and it was with sincere regret that we saw his name, 
the name of an American, of one American born and American 
bred, associated with that of Mr. De Courci on the title-page of 
such a work as that imperfect History. 

We make these statements not in our own vindication, for 
we owe Mr. Shea no apology or explanation, but from a generous 
regard for his literary success, and to disabuse his mind of the silly 
notion that there is any conspiracy against him. Why should we 
or anybody else conspire against hin? He is not in our way, and 
we cannot feel that what is given to him is so much taken from us. 
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The field of Catholic literature is broad enough for him and for us too. 
As a Reviewer, we have to pass judgment on a great variety of 
books, and the error that can be laid to our charge is, that our 
judgments are often too favorable,—rarely, if ever, that they are 
too severe. We are guided in our judgments by our strong desire 
to encourage Catholic talent wherever we discover it; but we can- 
not wholly overlook the demands of good taste, and of a sound and 
elevated literature. 

As to this Legendary History of Ireland, we think it very amus- 
ing; but were we an Irishman, we are inclined to believe we should 
regard it as written to burlesque our country’s history, and to bring 
her noble army of saints into contempt; yet it may have been writ- 
ten in good faith, and the author may have thought he was really 
adding to the glory of the land of his ancestors. If our Irish friends 
are pleased with it, we have little fault to find with it. Yet we can- 
not but think, surrounded as we are with keen-sighted enemies, 
who are constantly accusing us of superstition, the book is not pre- 

cisely of the sort best calculated to serve the i nterests of our religion. 
We do not like the fables it gathers round, and the mythical char- 
acter it gives to, the great St. Patrick, Ireland’s apostle. It is fitted 
to weaken our veneration for him, and to shake our confidence in 
Irish annals. Every poetic people, as the Irish are, surrounded 
their saints and heroes with fables more or less ingenious, more or 
less edifying, but they should never be incorporated into what pur- 
ports be history. 


7. Perils of the Oceanand Wilderness ; or, Narratives of Ship- 
wreck and Indian Captivity. Gleaned from early Missionary 
Annals. By Jous Gitmary Suea. Boston: Donahoe. 1857. 


Tus volume contains an account of the shipwreck of Father 
Charles Lalemant, Father Philibert Nayrat, of the Society of Jesus, 
and others, off Cape Breton, in 1629; the captivity of Father Isaac 
Jaques, of the same Society, among the Mohawks, in 1642; cap- 
tivity and death of René Goupil ; the death of Father Jaques; cap- 
tivity of Father Bressani, of the Society of Jesus, 1644; voyages and 
shipwrecks of Father Emmanuel Crespel, Recollect of the Order St. 
Francis, translated from the French, and accompanied by introduc- 
tory and critical notes by the Editor, Mr. Shea. The work is inter- 
esting and valuable as showing the labors, sufferings, disinterested- 
ness, and self-sacrifices of the early missionaries in their unwearied 
efforts to evangelize the North American Indians,—etforts deprived 
in great part of their permanent fruits by the passage of Canada 
from the possession of France into that of England, by the peace of 
1763. The work needs no commendation of ours. ‘Tt is an inter- 
esting and an edifying volume, for which we render Mr. Shea our 
cordial thanks. 
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8. The Progress of Slavery in the United States, By Grorce M. 
Weston. Washington, D. C.: Forthe Author, 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 301. 

WE can speak of this book as ably and temperately written ; as 
full of valuable statistics and information, and decidedly the least 
offensive work we have seen from the anti-slavery side in our coun- 
try. We hope our saying so much will not call forth another aver- 
tissement from our pro-slavery friends, and afford another illustration 
of the respect for freedom of thought and freedom of speech they 
entertain. If any thing could make us turn abolitionist, it would 
be certain threatening letters which we have received from well- 
known and distinguished Catholic friends for venturing to express a 
plain doctrine of our religion, and a few plain and well-known max- 
ims of law touching the question of slavery. But it is impossible 
for us to be abolitionists, unless we lose our senses. All we ask of 
the slaveholding portion of our American population, is the oppor- 
tunity of abiding by the Union and defending to each section its 
constitutional rights, without necessarily committing ourselves for 
slavery or abolitionism. Yet we will tell our friends who have 
threatened us with the loss of subscribers, unless we retract the opin- 
ious we have expressed, or at least keep silence on the question of 
slavery, that when we commenced this Review we made and re 
corded a resolution that it should honestly and faithfully express our 
convictions, and that not one word should ever be printed in its 
pages for the sake of gaining or of avoiding the loss of a subscriber. 
Those who do not like the Review are free to drop it; but it is use- 
less for them to try by arguments addressed to our pockets, to foree 
us into compliance with their wishes, when we do not happen to 
approve them. Subjects open to us as a Catholic and citizen to 
discuss, we shall discuss whenever, in our judgment, we can by so 
doing effect a good or avoid an evil; and we shall never, knowingly 
or willingly, be a party to any attempt to gag the press, where its 
freedom is lawful, and free discussion is allowed us by our religion, 
and guarantied by the Constitution. 

Who Mr. Weston is, we do not know, but we do know that he 
has written a very able book, and one which both those who are 
opposed to, and those who are in favor of, the extension of negro 
slavery, may read with profit. The future fate of the negro race 
on this continent, Mr. Calhoun assured us had occupied no little of 
his thoughts ; and we think it should occupy no little of the atten- 
tion of every statesman and Christian, whether North or South. In 
this book we find some valuable hints, which, in calmer and less ex- 
citing times, might be worked out with advantage. Yet in the 
present agitation on the subject of slavery, and the manifest ill-will 
springing up between the North and the South, and threatening 
civil war, and perhaps the dissolution of the Union, we think it the 
duty of moderate men, of all parties, carefully to abstain, as far as 
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practicable, from all discussions likely to inflame that ill-will, and 
to unite to throw oil on the troubled waters of public opinion. It 
will require great forbearance on all sides, and the most consummate 
prudence in all parties to carry the Union through the present dan- 
gerous crisis. Extremists of all complexions should now be silent, 
and all who really love the Union should now rally round it, and 
make all the concessions compatible with its maintenance in its 
essential character and integrity. And when we speak of conces- 
sions, we mean that the South must make them as well as the 
North, and the North as well as the South; neither section must 
attempt or aspire to govern without the other; and no countenance 
should be given to those in either section, who really desire, if such 
there be, to sever the Union. 


9. St. John’s Manual: a Guide to the Public Worship and 
Services of the Catholic Church ; and a Collection of Devo- 
tions for the Private Use of the Faithful. New York. Dun- 
igan & Brother. 1856. 18mo., pp. 1201. 


We are very late in noticing this ‘excellent Manual which has 
been before the public nearly two years. Although it contains sev- 
eral Litanies not approved by the Church, as do nearly all our man 
uals, it is, to our judgment and taste, one of the very best of the 
“ monster” prayer-books which have been published. For our own 
use we prefer to all other prayer-books we are acquainted with, a 
small Manual published by Dunigan & Brother, last summer, enti- 
tled Little Flowers of Piety, which one easily carries in his vest pocket. 
We are not, for ourselves, in favor of huge prayer-books, in which is 
crowded every possible form of devotion, and many forms of devotion 
hardly any one ever uses. We think so many devotions hinder rather 
than aid the growth of a truly devotional spirit, and that we pray 
more and better when we confine ourselves to a few simple prayers, 
than we do when we have so large a range to choose from. Variety 
baffles choice, and we become distracted and listless in the midst of 
such a multiplicity of devotional exercises. Nevertheless, these 
“Monster” prayer-books are the fashion, and it is useless to say a 
word against them. Publishers find their account in them, and 
perhaps purchasers too; and if we must have them, we think the 
one before us is among the very best. 

10. The Star of Bethlehem: a Manual of Prayer, compiled from 
Approved Sources. By the Reverend Trrus Jostix, with the 
Approbation of the Most Reverend John Hughes, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of New York. New York. O’Shea. 1857. 18mo. pp. 774. 

. The Visitation Manual : a Collection of Prayers and Instruc- 
tions, compiled according to the Spiritual Directory, and the 
Spirit of St. Francis de Saies, Baltimore. Murphy & Co. 
1858. 18mo. pp. 672. 





